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| 
F Mrs. Winnington and 
her youngest daughter 
had a disagreeable walk 
home, owing to the ab- 
solute lack of any sym- 
pathy between them, the 
couple who preceded 
them across the wet grass 
and through the chilly ' 
mists of the autumn 

evening were in no such 
evil case, and found 

mutual solace for the 

troubles of life in one 
another’scompanionship. 

Philip was still in a 

downcast and chastened 

frame of mind, and at 

such times he commonly 
felt as though iguuct were the only true friend he had in the world ; 
while she, perceiving his low spirits, and naturally connecting them with 
Tom Stanniforth’s rather conspicuous attentions to Nellie, was half sorry 
that he should be in trouble, half glad that it should be the means of 
moving him towards a more than usually demonstrative affection for 
herself. The best love of the best women has always something of a 

maternal character, and everybody knows that a son can pay no greater 
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compliment to his mother than to make her the recipient of his con- 
fidence, whether spoken or unspoken. Margaret did not attempt any 
specific kind of consolation, being too much in dread of appearing in- 
trusive for that ; but she let her boy know, in a general way, that all hig 
emotions, pleasurable and otherwise, were shared by her, and she further 
soothed him with such delicate forms of flattery as are conveyed for the 
most part by inference. 

This process was so far successful that it had the effect of warming 
up Philip’s self-esteem, which had fallen below freezing-point ; and it 
was but natural that gratitude to so perceptive a benefactress should 
make him wish to do or say something that should be agreeable to her, 
So presently he came out with— 

“Meg, I think I was in rather too great a hurry to decide on cutting 
the Bar. I don’t in the least believe, you know, that I shall ever do 
any good as a lawyer; still, as I have put my hand to the plough, I 
might as well perhaps go on to the end of the first furrow, and if my 
being called was of no other use, at least it would please you, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“ Of course it would please me,” cried Margaret ; “I can’t tell you 
how much it would please me. You know I wouldn’t for the world 
urge you to take up any profession that you disliked; but the fact of 
being called to the Bar would not commit you to anything, and it might 
perhaps lead to some appointment that might suit you. And then— 
you don’t mind people saying disagreeable things about you, I dare say.” 

“‘ Not in the least, so long as I don’t hear them.” 

“ But I am weak-minded enough to be made unhappy by them. And 
you see, I do hear them; I can’t help it. You don’t know what a 
satisfaction it will be to me to be able to tell one or two solicitous 
friends that you have no intention of leading an idle life,” 

“ Poor old Meg!” said Philip with generous compassion for this 
womanly weakness. “ All right, then; that’s settled. In two years’ 
time you shall have a photograph of me in my wig and gown with which 
to confound the sceptical, and in the meantime I shall keep my eyes 
open, and try to discover some less objectionable way of earning my 
bread and butter.” 

Margaret thanked him so warmly that he really felt for the moment 
that he was performing an act of self-sacrifice, and could not find it in 
his heart to inform her of his actual projects, as he had been very nearly 
doing five minutes before. Why vex her needlessly? he thought. It 
was not to be expected that she would relish the idea of seeing him 
behind the footlights of the opera ; and it was so pleasant to be patted 
on the back and told what a good, kind fellow he was. He began to 


_ think that he was rather good and kind—quite as much so, at all events, 


as circumstances would allow him to be; and, by way of showing how 
thoroughly in earnest he was, he declared that he would go up to London 
and “ set to work” no later than the very next morning. 
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Margaret was a little taken aback by this precipitancy ; the more so 
as she recollected that the Michaelmas Term did not begin until the 
month of November. But that circumstance need not stand in the way 
of private study, she reflected, and perhaps it was best to strike while 
the iron was hot. One thing, however, she felt impelled to say :— 

“T hope, dear, you are not hurrying away for any particular reason.” 

‘“‘ Particular reason?” repeated Philip; and it was well that the 
darkness hid his alarmed face. 

“JT mean, you mustn’t jump to conclusions. Tom Stanniforth is the 
Brunes’ guest, you see, and they must be civil to him. I suspect that, if 
the truth were known, you would find that Nellie is very anxious for 
his visit to come to an end.” 

Philip burst into a great laugh of relief. ‘So you thought I was 
going off in a fit of jealousy! Now, Meg, I do think you might have 
known me better. Am I ever jealous? Do I ever covet my neighbour’s 
house, or his wife, or his ox, or his ass, or anything that is his? There 
is only one person in the world about whom I have ever felt jealous, 
and that is yourself. There used to be a time when I was horribly afraid 
that you would end by marrying the trusty Kenyon.” 


“Then,” said Margaret, who now, in her turn, had reason to be - 


grateful to the darkness—“ we are quits ; for you might have known me 
better than to think that of me.” 

Philip left Longbourne, the following morning, in a condition of 
comfortable self-approval, and 0 presentiment of the circumstances 
under which he was next to sce «he old place occurred to cast a gloom 
over his excellent spirits. 

“Where shall I write to you?” Margaret asked, as he climbed into 
the dog-cart that was to take him to the station. 

“Oh! the Club, as usual,” he answered. 

He had never been in the habit of giving any other address than 
this, and, since he had become the tenant of Coomassie Villa, bad often 
blessed the lucky chance which had preserved him from a less cautious 
custom. Margaret knew that he sometimes went to an hotel, sometimes 
to rooms, and had not cared to ask for more precise information upon 
the subject. 

Now although there was no particular reason of the kind that Mrs, 
Stanniforth had imagined to hasten Philip's departure, there was an 
approaching event which rendered his presence in London at this 
juncture, if not essential, at least desirable and becoming. On his 
arrival at Coomassie Villa he found Mrs. Webber (the Aunt Keziah to 
whom it may be remembered Mrs. Marescalchi had once made reference 
as the sole representative of her kith and kin) in temporary possession 


of the house, and exactly twenty-four hours later a very diminutive. 


gentleman was added to the list of Fanny’s near relations. 
It seems possible that readers may not, up to the present point, have 


become greatly enamoured of Philip Marescalchi, and perhaps—with a 
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view towards raising him in the estimation of an important section of 
them—it may be well here to state that he proved himself a father of 
the most unexceptionable description. To the ordinary male mind an 
infant, both as regards its aspect and its habits, is a somewhat repulsive 
little creature. It has none of the soft prettinesses which belong to the 
young of the lower animals; it is both exacting and ungrateful; and 
the utter helplessness which is supposed to endear it in a special degree 
to one of its parents seldom arouses a corresponding sentiment in the 
breast of the other. Philip, however, was an exception to the general 
rule. From the first he manifested an immense interest in and affection 
for his baby, which was indeed an unobjectionable specimen of its kind, 
being neither red nor uproarious, but a tiny, waxen-faced thing which 
passed the best part of its days and nights in profound slumber. He 
purchased for it a cradle so lovely that Mrs. Webber threw up her 
hands in mingled admiration and dismay at the sight of it; and beside 
this expensive toy he would sit contentedly hour after hour, endeavour- 
ing by means of various expedients to attract the attention of its inmate, 
who would occasionally reward his efforts with a tipsy sort of smile. 

Most ladies will be disposed to think that there must have been 
some good in a man who could so conduct himself; and it is possible 
that they may be right. Philip himself was a good deal puzzled and 
diverted by his own state of mind, and would often laugh gently at 
himself with that good-humoured indulgence which was his normal 
attitude in moments of introspection. He had no idea of shaping any 
particular course in Jife for himself, or of steering by the light of any 
fixed principle or set of principles; he liked to let things happen to him, 
and to watch the results; and when these took unexpected forms, as 
they often did, he was interested, and sometimes greatly tickled. This 
experience of family life and paternity had for him the charm of 
novelty mingled with a certain spice of unreality. He never forgot that 
he could escape from it all whenever it might please him to do so, and 
return to practical bachelorhood and the society of his equals, and in that 
knowledge lay, perhaps, the explanation of the fact that he was quite 
satisfied to remain where he was. And he was really fond of poor little 
Fanny, who was recovering very slowly, and upon whom feebleness and 
her newly-acquired matronly dignity had exercised a softening and 
refining influence. After a time, when she was able to leave the house, 
Philip used to hire an open fly, and take her out for drives, through 
miry lanes and byways, into the country, where they were as secure 
from recognition as in the heart of Central Africa, and where creeping 
mists, and falling leaves, and the pale light of watery sunsets affected 
her simple happiness with no chilly warning of change. Long after- 
wards Philip sometimes looked back upon those days with an aching 
feeling at his heart and a sigh over “circumstances,” which he has 
always blamed, and always will blame, for the various misfortunes 
that have fallen to his lot, 
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Fanny’s love and admiration for her husband knew no bounds. 
She was firmly convinced, and would frequently declare, that there was 
no one like him in the world—no one so kind, so unselfish, so uncom- 
plaining. ‘And to think of him living like this, after what he’s been 
accustomed to!” Fanny would exclaim, with tears in her eyes. In truth, 
Coomassie Villa, owing to the disorganised state of the household, was 
by no means a comfortable place of residence at this time; and if there 
had not been a good deal of amiability in Philip’s composition, he would 
hardly have been able to tolerate Mrs. Webber, who had taken upon 
herself the functions of nurse, and who occasionally showed herself to be 
a very unpleasant old person indeed. 

Mrs. Webber, unfortunately, was not an Oxfordshire rustic, who 
might have been overawed by Mr. Marescalchi’s gentility, but a shrewd 
woman, London born and London bred, whose husband kept a public- 
house in Islington, and whose views of life and humanity were of the 
coarser and more practical kind. She had never approved of Fanny’s 
escapade, and did not disguise her opinion that her niece’s husband was 
“ a slippery one.” 

“ When are you a-going to come forward, like a honest man, and let 
this poor child have his rights?” ‘she asked, making a sudden descent 
upon Philip one afternoon when he was sitting alone in the dreary 
little drawing-room, and tossing the baby with a series of violent upward 
jerks while she spoke. She was a tall, stout woman with sharp, black 
eyes and grizzled corkscrew curls, and she put her question in a deter- 
mined manner. 

“ His rights? Well, really, Mrs. Webber, I think that at the present 
moment he may fairly claim it as one of his rights that he should not 
be made sick, as he certainly will be, if you go on hurling him into the 
air as you are doing much longer. You can’t mean to tell me that any 
human being, of however tender years, can like that mode of treatment.” 

“ Don’t you be imperent, young man. I haven’t brought up ten 
children of my own, nor yet I haven’t left my comfortable home and 
come here to do servant’s work, for you to teach me what babies like 
and what they don’t like.” 

“ Mrs. Webber, I feel that we have acted most selfishly in keeping 
you so long. Let us lose no time in engaging a nurse and restoring you 
to your neglected family.” 

“Hah! make use of me so long as I’m wanted, and then show me 
the door—that’s it, is it? But I’d have you to know, Philip, that I’m 
not one as can be treated that way. Are you a-going to do your dooty 
by my niece? Are you a-going to love, honour, and cherish her as your 
wife, and introduce her as such to your relations? For that is what 
you've swore to do at the altar, mind you.” 

“It may be so; but I do not recollect that clause in the marriage 
service. In any case, the matter is one between Fanny and me, and, highly 
as I respect you, Mrs. Webber, I don’t intend to discuss it with you.” 
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‘“‘ There’s two must give their word to that bargain,” cried Mrs, 
Webber, with a defiant toss of her head and of the long-suffering baby. 
Now, listen to me, Philip; I don’t want to have no trouble; let’s sit 
down and talk over things quiet, as between friends.” 

“ Mrs. Webber, I am sorry to interrupt you, and it grieves me to 
say anything of a nature to hurt your feelings; but there is a trifling 
matter which I think it best to mention to you before we go any further. 
Twice within the last five minutes you have addressed me as ‘ Philip,’ 
Don’t do it again, please; I don’t like it.” 

The effect of this mild remonstrance was very remarkable. Mrs, 
Webber sank down upon the nearest chair, dropped the baby upon her 
knees, and began to cry. 

“Never did I think to be so spoke to in this house! Not to be 
allowed to call my own niece’s husband by his name! Well, this is 
unkind !” she ejaculated between her sobs. 

Philip was immensely delighted. He found himself the richer by a 
new experience, and mentally noted it down under the heading of “ How 
to deal with the lower classes.” Finding he was master of the situation, 
he proceeded, in accordance with the rules of war, to follow up his 
advantage and trample upon the fallen. 

“My good woman, your intentions may be excellent; but you are 
meddling with matters which are too high for you. I may in time suc- 
ceed in raising my wife to my own rank in society; but the process 
must be taken in hand slowly and delicately. As for her relations, I 
haven’t married them, and it will be altogether out of the question, I am 
afraid, that we should receive them upon terms of intimacy.” 

This was rather overshooting the mark. Mrs. Webber raised her 
head, and snorted wrathfully. 

‘Intimacy, indeed!” quoth she. “ Wait till you are asked for 
your intimacy. J don’t want it, nor never did. I want my niece's 
rights. I’m standing up for them as won’t stand up for theirselves.” 

But at this juncture Marescalchi junior intervened appositely with a 
long-repressed howl, and had to be carried upstairs. 

Philip, left in possession of the field of battle, stretched- out his legs, 
whistled, sighed, and made a dismal grimace. He was not afraid of 
Mrs. Webber compromising his future in any very serious manner ; but 
she certainly had it in her power to cause him much intermittent trouble 
and worry ; and that was ‘almost as bad. He could not help thinking 
how much better it would have been if he had married Nellie Brune, 
and how much—how very much better—if he had not married at all. 
Then he got up, shook himself, and walked away in the rain to his 
club, where, chancing to meet an acquaintance who was passing through 
town, he soon forgot all his sorrows in a game of pyramids. 

In the month of October Herr Steinberger returned to London ; and 
Philip lost no time in placing himself in the hands of that competent 
professor. Steinberger, this time, was complimentary, and more en- 
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couraging than he had been upon the occasion of Philip’s first visit to 
him. 

“ You have a goot ear,” he was pleased to say; “and the voice— 
well, the voice is goot too; but you have not learnt to get him out. 
What for you want to go upon the stage, eh? That is no business of 
mine, you say.” 

“ T don’t say so at all,” answered Philip, laughing, “ and I am quite 
willing to tell you. I want to make money.” 

“ Ah—so! It is no caprice, then. To make money !—well, that 
might be. At concerts, yes; upon the stage—perhaps.” He thought 
for a moment, and then said: “ I will undertake you, if you choose; but 
only upon the condition that you work hardt, and that you sing not any- 
where in public until I gif youleaf. When you break one of these rules 
I make you my bow and wish you goot morning. Is that agreedt?” 

Philip consented willingly, and was then admitted as one of Herr 
Steinberger’s pupils upon terms much more moderate than the great 
man was in the habit of exacting from fashionable amateurs. For several 
weeks the new pupil worked as hard as could have been desired, and, 
finding that he made perceptible progress, enjoyed his work thoroughly. 
For in art of all kinds it is not le premier pas qui codte ; it is the weary 
second and third steps, when enough has been learnt to show how many 
more must be taken before proficiency can be reached, that discourage 
the faint-hearted and the indolent. To Philip, who was of an essentially 
sanguine temperament, success seemed not only certain, but close at 
hand, and he was proportionately joyous. 

At Coomassie Villa, too, things were going pleasantly and cheer- 
fully at this time. Aunt Keziah had not yet returned to native Isling- 
ton; it being essential, as she said, that she should remain for a week 
or so, in order to watch the proceedings of the nurse, to whom she had 
resigned the care of the precious baby ; but she kept herself much in 
the background, called Philip “Sir” when she spoke to him, and was to 
all appearance disposed to accept the situation in the spirit of a sensible 
woman. Philip was so much pleased by this change of demeanour that, 
on the day before that fixed for her departure, he went out and bought 
her a massive gold bracelet, which peace-offering she accepted with many 
expressions of humble gratitude. It presently appeared, however, that 
she had not yet said her last word. 

“ Before I bid you good-night, sir,” said she, that same evening, “I 
should be glad to have an answer to the question I made so bold as to 
arst you three weeks ago.” 

“My dear Mrs. Webber, I thought I had given you an answer at 
the time.” . 

You'll escuse me, sir, but that is just what you did not do. And 
a answer I am respeckfully determined for to have.” 

“Oh, Aunt Keziah, please /”—pleaded Fanny, who was lying on 
the sofa, and who had become very pink during this speech. 
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“ Now, my dear, don’t you worrit yourself. I know my dooty, and 
your husband will see his, if it’s put to him plain. For close upon a 
year I’ve held my tongue; but the time has come now for him to 
acknowledge you before the world, and I mean he shall do it too.” 

Philip shrugged his shoulders wearily. “ My good Mrs. Webber, 
what is the use of your bothering me in this way? I told you before 
that I must decline to discuss the subject with you.” 

“Very well, sir; then you will drive me to take measures which it 
goes against me to take them. To-morrow I write to Mrs. Stanniforth, 
and I tell her the whole truth. I have her address, you see, sir,” added 
Mrs. Webber, holding up an envelope which Philip recognised. 

“Oho! so you’ve been reading my letters,” said he. 

“A speech which no gentleman would make,” returned Mrs. Webber, 
with awful calmness. “No, sir; I have not read your letters, nor 
wouldn’t so bemean myself if it was ever so. But a henvelope is what 
all the world may look at.” And indeed the envelope in question bore 
the words Longbourne, Crayminster, in sufficiently large capitals. 

Philip had thought it wisest to shroud the whereabouts of his home 
in mystery, but, with his usual carelessness about matters of detail, had 
left clear evidence upon the subject on his dressing-table. 

“T suppose you know,” he remarked, “ that there is nothing {to pre- 
vent Mrs. Stanniforth from cutting me off with a shilling whenever she 
pleases.” 

“T don’t think, sir,” answered Mrs. Webber, smiling, “ that she will 
do that.” 

“ Well, no; candidly speaking, I don’t think she will. She has a 
weakness for a certain worthless individual, and upon that you appear to 
have calculated. I may as well tell you, though, that between forgiving 
me and receiving my wife there is a vast difference. Mrs. Stanniforth, 
you must know, has a mother who lives with her—an old lady of whom 
you remind me in many respects, Mrs. Webber. She is quite as stupid 
as you are, quite as obstinate, and thinks herself quite as sharp. As a 
bully, she beats you. Make her your enemy, and you might as well try 
to get Fanny into heaven as inside the doors of Longbourne, so long as 
she remains there; and she will remain there, I take it, until she dies. 
Now, Mrs. Webber, I’ll be perfectly frank with you. Your writing to 
Mrs. Stanniforth, as you propose, would give me about as much pain as 
anything could do. Mrs. Stanniforth is in a good deal of trouble just 
now, owing to various things that have occurred—that very letter which 
you are stroking your nose with was written a few days ago to tell me 
about them—and if this blow comes upon her as an addition to them, I 
believe it will very nearly break her heart. That would distress me, and 
wouldn’t do you an atom of good. You probably know enough of your 
sex to be aware that she would set you down as an interested old 
schemer, and Fanny, at best, as a willing instrument in your hands. I 
grant you that she and her mother will have to make the best of what 
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they will consider a bad business in the long run; but, if you will let 
me manage things in my own way, they may eventually consent to take 
Fanny by the hand; whereas, if you precipitate matters, the chances are 
that they will refuse to hear her name mentioned, and will use their 
influence to get me into the Australian police, or something of that kind. 
Now you can do as you like.” 

“Maybe you are speaking the truth,” said Mrs. Webber. ‘ Lord 
knows whether you are or not; but what you say sounds like sense. I 
shan’t interfere without you drive me to it,” she continued, after taking 
counsel with herself for a minute or two; “ but mind this: if ever you 
take it into your head to desert my niece ——” 

“ Aunt Keziah,” cried Fanny, starting up from her couch with her 
cheeks aflame, “‘I won’t sit here and let you talk so! How can you say 
such wicked things! You don’t understand my Philip one bit.” And she 
threw her arms round her Philip’s neck protectingly. 

He disengaged himself gently, saying, “ Lie down again, Fan, and 
don’t agitate yourself. Imitate me: you see I am not agitated. Your 
Aunt Keziah takes a low view of human nature ; which is to be regretted 
for everybody’s sake, and especially for her own. Try, my dear Mrs. 
Webber, to rise to a higher moral level, and bear in mind that, as 
Fanny justly remarks, you don’t understand me one bit. That thought 
may make you easier at times when you are inclined to suspect me of being 
a consummate villain. Besides, you have got the address, you know.” 

“Yes ; I’ve got the address,” said Mrs. Webber, slapping the pocket 
into which she had thrust Mrs. Stanniforth’s envelope. 

“So that you will always have it in your power to throw the fat in 
the fire. That reflection also is likely to be a comfort to you. And now, 
as there seems to be nothing more to be said, suppose we have some of 
that mulled claret which you brew so admirably, and drink the baby’s 
health.” 

Thus Philip glided lightly away from a peril which had frightened 
him more than might have been supposed from his manner of treating it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Mrs. WINNINGTON RECEIVES A SHOCK. 


Durina the weeks which Philip had spent agreeably in perfecting him- 
self in the parts of husband, father, and vocalist, time had not stood still 
at Longbourne. The period, indeed, had been an unusually exciting one 
in the history of that small world, and had brought about rebellions, 
battles, conferences, and treaties, all of which must now be in due 
course recorded. 

Mrs. Winnington, whom we left administering a well-deserved lec- 
ture to her youngest daughter, was so little relieved by that exercise, 
and so much put out by the various incidents of the afternoon, that her 
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temper entered upon one of its worst and gloomiest phases ; and even the 
sudden retirement of Marescalchi, which at ordinary times would have 
given her great satisfaction, drew nothing more from her than a passing 
expression of her utter disbelief in his purpose of working either at law 
or at anything else. Nor did she at all enjoy being left in a great, silent 
house, with no one to speak to except her two daughters, neither of 
whom happened to bea person with whom it was possible to pick a 
quarrel, From sheer lack of a more worthy antagonist, she fell foul of 
Mrs. Prosser upon some point of domestic economy, and was routed with 
great loss; after which, to Margaret’s infinite distress, she took to her 
bed for twenty-four hours, and sent for the doctor, who unfeelingly 
ordered her to get up forthwith and go out of doors. 

Tom Stanniforth, as in duty bound, walked up, after a day or two, 
to call upon his sister-in-law ; but, as ill luck would have it, Mrs. Win- 
nington and Edith had selected that very afternoon to pay a round of 
visits, and consequently missed him. The elder lady’s disgust at this 
contretemps was not lessened by the news that Mr. Stanniforth had been 
persuaded to remain on a few days longer with the Brunes. She still 
persisted in declaring to herself, as well as to Margaret, that his visit, 
whether long or short, could have no very serious consequences ; still, 
having nothing else to think about, she allowed herself to brood over the 
subject until it became a torment to her, and at last—being a woman 
to whom inaction was unbearable—she made up her mind to go over to 
Broom Leas and speak a few words “in a friendly way” to Mr. Brune. 
The words that had hitherto passed between her and that gentleman had 
not commonly been very friendly ones, nor was her feeling towards him 
of a very friendly nature; but that, as she pointed out to Margaret, who 
ventured upon a mild protest against her resolution, ‘‘ was not the ques- 
tion.” Accordingly, she requested the use of a carriage for the afternoon, 
and drove over to Broom Leas in state, not knowing very well, perhaps, 
what she was going to say when she got there, but feeling that at least 
it would be a satisfaction to her to be upon the spot. 

That it is always well to be “ upon the spot ” was a maxim which had 
been frequently in Mrs. Winnington’s mouth in the course of a very 
fairly successful career ; and in truth it was doubtful whether, if she had 
not been so palpably and unflinchingly upon the spot, in Whitehall and 
elsewhere, at certain times, her sons would have got on as well in their 
several professions as they have done. 

Mrs. Winnington was by way of being short-sighted ; but her eyes 
were capable of doing a good stroke of work when any sudden demand 
was made upon them; and it so chanced that, as the victoria in which 
she was seated turned briskly in at the gates of Broom Leas, she dis- 
tinctly saw a manly form which was familiar to her standing at the 
entrance of the farmyard in close proximity toa small and girlish one 
which she also recognised without difficulty. She saw more than this, 
for she saw that she was seen; and she saw worse, for she saw Mr, 
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Stanniforth, in the most barefaced manner, walk away and conceal him- 
self behind an adjacent rick. Nellie came forward, and met her visitor 
at the front door. 

“How do you do?” says Mrs. Winnington, alighting slowly, and 
favouring Miss Brune with a full view of the lowered eyelids and faint 
smile which with her were the outward and visible signs of an inward 
and heartfelt superiority. “Is your father anywhere about?” 

“Impudent old woman!” thought Nellie; “what does she mean by 
speaking to me as if she had come to buy butter and eggs?” She said 
aloud, “ Won’t you come in, Mrs. Winnington? I don’t know where 
my father is ; but he went out with his gun some timeago, and I hardly 
expect him back before dark. Do you want to see him about anything 
in particular?” 

“Oh, no,” answered Mrs. Winnington; “nothing very particular. If 
he had been in, I should have liked to ask him whether he had heard 
anything about the Octopus being ordered to the West African station. 
You know my son has just been appointed to her as first lieutenant, and 
I understood that one of your brothers had also joined her lately.” 

“The West African station!” exclaimed Nellie in consternation ; 
“oh, I do hope not! No, I am sure we had heard nothing of the kind. 
When Harry wrote, he said they were to join the Channel fleet.” 

“ Perhaps it is not true,” said Mrs. Winnington, who had in fact in- 
vented this pretext for her call upon the spur of the moment; “there 
are always so many absurd rumours going about. As you have heard 
nothing, it probably is not true. No, I won’t go in, thank you; but, 
since I am here, I will just take a turn round the garden with you, my 
dear, if you can spare me a few minutes. I should be rather glad of the 
opportunity of saying something to you which—which, in fact, I think 
you ought to be told.” 

Nellie opened her eyes rather wide. Never before had she been 
called “my dear” by Mrs. Winnington, and her imagination failed to 
suggest to her any clue to the significance of this portent. 

“ How neat and tidy your lawn always is!” said Mrs. Winnington 
graciously. “That is the advantage of a small garden. Now at Long- 
bourne we find that it is next to impossible to keep the grounds in de- 
cent order at this time of year. The mere sweeping up of the leaves 
takes three men all their time from morning to night.” 

“They must be three very lazy men,” remarked Nellie, who knew as 
well as anybody how much could be accomplished in a fair day’s work. 
She could not refrain from adding, “ There is very nearly as much turf 
here as at Longbourne.” 

“You don’t say so! Well, I’m sure your gardener deserves every 
credit. And I notice that you always manage to havea few flowers, too, 
to make the place look bright. But perhaps Mr. Brune takes an interest 
in flowers. One so often sees the garden quite neglected in houses where 
there is no mistress ; and that is such a pity.” 
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“There is a mistress in this house,” said Nellie shortly. 

*“‘To be sure there is, my dear,” rejoined Mrs. Winnington, patting 
her on the shoulder quite affectionately ; “‘ but she is a very young mis- 
tress, and not a very experienced one. I ought not, perhaps, to have 
used the word mistress ; I was thinking rather of houses where there is 
no mother.” 

“ As far as gardening goes, I don’t see why there being no mother 
should make any great difference,” observed Nellie. (‘ What in the 
world is she driving at? I hope she'll come to the point before I lose 
my temper and say something rude.”) 

Mrs. Winnington had her point quite clearly before her eyes, and, 
having executed these’ cumbrous preliminary circlings in the air, was 
now ready to swoop down upon it. 

“ As far as gardening goes!” she said. ‘ But, unfortunately, there 
are many other ways in which the loss of a mother is an irreparable 
one.” Nellie thought that, in the case of some people whom she knew, 
there might be considerations which would go far towards mitigating the 
bereavement alluded to; but she had the self-restraint to abstain from 
saying this: and Mrs. Winnington proceeded. 

“T am so averse to anything that might have the appearance of 
meddling that I generally prefer to remain silent, even when I feel that 
a word in season might be of real service; but the question is whether 
that motive for silence is not really a wrong and selfish one—whether 
one ought not to think only of doing one’s duty to one’s neighbours—to 
point out to people when they make themselves ridiculous.” 

“As you would they should do unto you,” put in Nellie, whose 
patience was fast ebbing away. “If you don’t mind my telling you in 
what way you seem to me ridiculous, Mrs. Winnington, I can’t object 
to letting you do as much for me.” 

“ My dear, you must remember the difference in ourages. It would 
be hardly becoming in you to call me ridiculous, even if I were so; and 
that is just one of those things which a mother would enable you to see.” 

“‘T suppose it would be no use to try and stop you, Mrs. Winnington, 
but I may as well tell you beforehand that, so long as my father does 
not consider me ridiculous, I shall not trouble myself in the least about 
what you, or anybody else, may happen to think of me.” 

“ Ah!” said Mrs. Winnington, “ that is just the spirit in which I ex- 
pected to be met. That is exactly the sort of speech which a motherless 
girl would be sure to make. You do not understand now, though you 
will understand some day, that no one can afford to fly in the face of 
society. In the present instance your father would naturally be the last 
man in the world to hear what people are saying about you.” 

“ And what are people saying about me?” asked Nellie, stopping 
short and facing Mrs. Winnington, who, however, continued her slow 
progress across the lawn. 

“ Well, I must say that I blame your father a little ; it is partly his 
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fault. When one hasa daughter of your age, one cannot be too particular, 
and he has been, to say the least of it, thoughtless. I should be sorry 
to hurt your feelings ; but it is best to tell the truth, and you know one 
cannot follow up a rich bachelor in that persistent way without setting 
people’s tongues going. I would not for one moment insinuate that 
either you or your father knew what you were doing; and as for Mr. 
Stanniforth, I think I may confidently say on his behalf that he would 
be very much amused at the idea of his name being coupled with yours. 
Still the fact remains that he is staying at your house, instead of at Long- 
bourne.” 

Nellie was too furious to do more than ejaculate “Oh!” under her 
breath. 

“Of course,” continued her companion benevolently, ‘it does not 
matter to him; but I know so well what is invariably said in these 
cases. It is the poor girl who is pitied and laughed at, and——” 

“Thank you ; that will do,” interrupted Nellie, who had now found 
her tongue. ‘“ My friends know perfectly well that I would die rather 
than marry any one of the name of Stanniforth ; and as for other people, 
it makes no difference to me what they say. Itmight amuse Mr. Stanni- 
forth to hear his name coupled with mine; but I assure you it would 
not amuse me at all. Impertinent and false things are said about every- 
body, I suppose : what I cannot understand is that any one should have 
the courage to repeat them to the person of whom they are said.” 

Nellie was quite aware that, having thus delivered herself, she would 
best consult her self-respect by saying no more; but feminine nature 
got the better of her, and, after a short and sharp struggle, she added: 
“ You need not be at all alarmed, Mrs. Winnington. Rich as Mr. Stan- 
niforth is, he does not exactly belong to the class into which our family 
has been accustomed to marry.” 

“Why, my good girl,” cried Mrs. Winnington quite unaffectedly and 
coarsely, “ your mother was only a banker’s daughter ! ” 

There was thus a momentary risk of this interview coming toan end 
in a deplorably vulgar manner; but happily both combatants saw the 
danger, and controlled themselves. Mrs. Winnington left rather hastily, 
but without further loss of dignity, and was upon the whole very well 
satisfied with the afternoon’s work. Had this rather dull-witted woman 
been a female Machiavelli, she could hardly have played her cards more 
adroitly, or have taken more certain means of gaining her end, than she 
had done ; but, as a matter of fact, no credit for successful diplomacy 
was due to her upon this occasion. It would never have occurred to 
her to rescue her intended prey by stirring up Miss Brune’s pride, be- 
cause it would never have occurred to her to suppose that that young 
lady could have any pride—a luxury in which, according to Mrs. Win- 
nington’s notions, only the noble and wealthy could afford to indulge. 
In speaking as she had done, she had been actuated simply and solely by 
an amiable wish to make the girl uncomfortable. She had herself been 
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made somewhat uncomfortable by Stanniforth’s walking behind that 
haystack under her very eyes and by Nellie’s virtual participation in this 
affront ; and her desire had been to retaliate without delay, and further 
to let the young woman understand that, whoever might win or lose the 
prize, it would assuredly not fall to her share. She flattered herself that 
she had succeeded in both of these noble aims. As for Miss Brune’s in- 
dignant repudiation of a possible alliance with any Stanniforth what- 
ever, she took that for what she considered it to be worth. The imper- 
tinence of it had made her rather angry for the moment ; but, as the 
thing could obviously have been only said with a view to impertinence, 
it was hardly worth remembering. The important point was that Mr. 
Stanniforth was not likely to be pressed to postpone his departure a 
second time, and that in a day or two he would be restored to his anxious 
friends at Longbourne. After that, Edith must be made to bestir her- 
self more, and perhaps it might even be well that something in the 
nature of a conditional engagement should be entered upon before he 
left. It will be perceived that Mrs. Winnington herself was not over- 
burdened by any foolish pride. 

When she reached home she found the drawing-room and library un- 
tenanted, Margaret and Edith having, it was to be presumed, gone out 
for a walk. Now it was a habit of Mrs. Winnington’s, whenever she 
found the house empty, to prowl all over it, peeping into blotting-books, 
opening drawers, occasionally going so far as to read letters that might 
be lying handy, and—as Mrs. Prosser, who hated her with a perfect 
hatred, would say—* poking and rummaging about as any under-house- 
maid that I caught at such tricks should be dismissed immediate, and 
no character given.” a 

It is probable that Mrs. Winnington saw no harm at all in such 
pokings and rummagings. Her daughters, she would have said, had no 
secrets from her, or at all events ought not to have any. Nor had she 
‘any particular end to serve in entering other people’s bedrooms. For 
some occult reason it gave her pleasure to do so, and the present occasion 
being favourable for the gratifying of her tastes, she proceeded to profit 
by it. First she made a thorough examination of all the reception 
rooms ; then she went upstairs, and spent some time in overhauling the 
contents of Margaret’s wardrobe ; and then she passed on to the room 
at that time occupied by Edith, which opened out of a long corridor 
where the family portraits had hung in the days when the owners of 
Longbourne had possessed a family to be thus commemorated. This 
corridor had a peculiarity. It terminated in a small gallery, resembling 
a theatre-box, or one of those pews which are still to be met with ina 
few old-fashioned churches, whence you looked down upon a curious 
apse-like chamber, tacked on to the house by a seventeenth-century 
Brune for some purpose unknown. It may have been intended to serve 
as a theatre, or possibly as a private chapel: of late years it had fallen 
into disuse, being a gloomy and ill-lighted apartment, and was seldom 
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entered by anybody, except by the housemaids who swept it out from 
time to time. Some one, however, was init now. Mrs. Winnington 
with her hand on the lock of her daughter’s door, was startled by the 
sound of voices arising from that quarter, and it was a matter of coursé 
that she should at once make her way along the passage as stealthily as 
might be, and peer over the edge of the gallery to see what might be 
going on below. 

She arrived in time to witness a scene so ‘startling that she very 
nearly put a dramatic finish to it then and there by falling headlong 
over the balustrade, which was a low one. Upon an ottoman directly 
beneath her, her daughter Edith was sitting in a very pretty and grace- 
ful attitude, her elbow resting on her knee and her face hidden by her 
right hand, while her left was held by Walter Brune, who was kneel- 
ing at her feet. And this is what that audacious young reprobate was 
saying, in accents which rose towards the roof with perfect distinctness :— 

“ Now, my darling girl, you must not allow yourself to be so cowed 
by that awful old mother of yours. There! I beg your pardon: I 
didn’t intend to speak disrespectfully of her, but it came out before I 
could stop myself. What I mean is, you mustn’t let her bully you to 
that extent that you daren’t call your soul your own. Stand up to her 
boldly, and depend upon it she'll knock under in the long run. When 
all’s said and done, she can’t eat you alive.” 

The feelings of the astounded listener overhead may be imagined. 

“ Ah, you don’t understand,” sighed Edith. “It is easy enough for 
aman to talk of standing up for himself; but you don’t consider how 
different it is with us.” 

“ But I do understand—I do consider,” declared Walter, scrambling 
up to his feet. ‘“ I know it’s awfully hard upon you, my dearest; but 
wouldn’t it be harder still to marry some decrepid old lord to please your 
mother, and to be miserable and ashamed of yourself for the rest of your 
life ?” 

At this terrible picture Edith shuddered eloquently. 

“So you see it’s a choice of evils,” continued the young man. 
“ Some people, I know, would think it was a great misfortune for you 
that you should have come to care for a poor beggar like me; but I am 
not going to say that, because I don’t believe it is a real misfortune at 
all. How can it be a misfortune to love the man who loves you better 
than any one else in the world can possibly do, and who will always love 
youjust the same as long as he lives?” (‘ Upon my word!” ejaculated 
Mrs. Winnington inaudibly.) 

“Of course,” Walter went on, “we shall have troubles, and probably 
we shall have to wait 2 good many years; but we are young, and we 
can afford to wait, if we must. You won’t mind waiting ?” 

“ Oh, no; it is not the waiting that I shall mind,” said Edith faintly. 

“ And we know that it won’t be for ever, and that nothing can make 
either of us change. When one thinks of that, all the rest seems almost 
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plain sailing. The first explosion will be the worst part of the business, 
I shall tell my father to-night.” 

“ Oh, must you ?—so soon? What will he say?” 

“ He? Oh, he won’t say much, dear old man. I dare say he won't 
exactly approve just at first; but when he sees that I am in earnest, 
he'll do what he can to help me. And then, you know, my dear, you'll 
have to tell your mother.” 

“Walter, Ican’t. I really could not doit. Youhave really no idea 
of what a coward Iam. I always lie awake shivering all night before 
I go to the dentist’s; and, indeed, I would rather have all my teeth 
pulled out, one by one, than tell mamma that I had engaged myself to 
you.” 

At this juncture it was only natural that the young lovers should 
embrace; and if Mrs. Winnington had not been literally stunned and 
paralysed, she could hardly have maintained her silence any longer in 
the presence of such a demonstration. As it was, she neither moved 
nor uttered a word; and presently she heard Edith whisper pleadingly— 

“ Walter—dear—don’t you think we could—mightn’t we—keep it 
secret just a little longer?” 

The honest Walter rubbed his ear in perplexity. ‘ Well, of course we 
could ; but it would be only a putting off of the evil day, and I should 
like to feel that we had been perfectly straight with the old—with your 
mother. Look here; how would it do if I were to break it to her?” 

“ Oh, that would be a great deal worse! If only there were some 
means of letting her find it out!” 

Hardly had this aspiration been breathed when a hollow groan was 
heard, proceeding apparently from the upper air. Edith started violently, 
and clasped her hands. 

“Oh!” she shrieked, “ what was that? Did you hear it?” 

“Yes,” answered Walter. who had himself been somewhat startled ; 
“ it was nothing; it was only one of the cows outside. What a timid 
little goose you are!” 

** Oh, it was not a cow! No cow ever made such a dreadful sound as 
that. 4 am sure ‘this dismal room is haunted—I can’t stay here any 
more.” And Edith fled precipitately. 

Walter lingered for a moment, looked all round him, looked up at 
the ceiling, looked ‘everywhere, except at the gallery just over his head, 
and then hurried away after her. 

The cause of all this disturbance was reclining in an arm-chair, 
fanning herself with her pocket-handkerchief, and feeling by no means 
sure that she was not about to have a fit. 

It is perhaps hardly to be expected that any pity or sympathy should 
be felt for Mrs. Winnington, who, nevertheless, was a human creature 
very much like the rest of us—better, possibly, than some, and no worse 
than a good many others. In the course of the present narrative her 
failings have necessarily een brought much to the front; but she was 
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not one of those depraved persons—if indeed there be any such—who 
deliberately say to Evil, “Be thou my Good.” She was not a religious 
woman (though she had always paid due respect to the observances of 
the Church, as beseemed a Bishop’s wife); but neither was she a 
woman without clear, albeit perverted, notions of duty. That she was a 
miserable sinner, she was bound, in a general sort of way, to believe; 
but she certainly did not suppose that her sins were any blacker than 
those of her neighbours. According to her lights, she had done the 
best that she could for her daughters, whom she really loved after a 
certain fashion ; and, according to her lights, ske intended to continue 
doing the best she could for them. It is a fact that she thought a great 
deal more about them than she did about herself. Thus it was that she 
was every whit as much astonished and pained by what she had witnessed 
as the most virtuous mother into whose hands this book may chance 
to fall, would be, were she to discover her own immaculate daughter 
in the act of embracing—say the parish doctor or the poverty-stricken 
parish curate. 

“T could not have believed it!” moaned poor Mrs. Winnington, as 
she sat humped up in her arm-chair, with all her majesty of deportment 
gone out of her. “TI could not have believed it possible! Edith, of all 
people! If it had been Kate, or even Margaret, I could have understood 
it better—but Edith! Oh, I am crushed !—I shall never get over this.” 

She really looked and felt as if she might be going to have a serious 
attack of illness; but as there was nobody there to be alarmed, or to 
offer her assistance, she picked herself up after a time, and made her 
way down the corridor with a slow, dragging step. Being still in her 
walking dress, she thought she would go out and see what a breath of 
fresh air would do for her. She did not, however, get further than the 
front door; for, just as she was about to let herself out, who should run 
briskly up the steps but Mr. Brune! 

“Ts that Mrs. Winnington?” said he. “ How do you do, Mrs. 
Winnington? Do you know whether my boy Walter is here? Some- 
body told me he had gone up to Longbourne, and I rather want to see 
him ; soI thought I would just look Why, what’s the matter?” 
he broke off, for the first time noticing the lady’s woebegone face; “ has 
anything happened ? ” 

“Your son is here,” answered Mrs. Winnington, in a deep, tragic 
voice worthy of Mrs. Siddons. “ Yes, Mr. Brune; something has indeed 
happened. No, not an accident ; don’t jump about, there’s a good man ; 
my nervesare completely unstrung. As we have met, I may as well tell 
you about it at once. If you are not in a hurry, perhaps you will give 
me a few minutes in private.” 

“ By all means, Mrs. Winnington ; but hadn’t you better let me get 
you a glass of wine first? You look quite grey.” 

Mrs. Winnington shook her head; but Mr. Brune thought it best to 
take the law into his own hands, and rang the door-bell, After a glass 
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of port wine Mrs. Winnington’s complexion began slowly to regain its 
normal florid aspect, and she was able to assume something of her cus- 
tomary stateliness of demeanour in motioning her companion to follow 
her into a small room on the ground floor which was sometimes used as 
a study by Philip, and where she could feel tolerably safe from intrusion, 

“Now, Mr. Brune,” she began, seating herself opposite to him, “I 
will say at once that I acquit you of all blame in this scandalous busi- 
ness. I feel sure that when you have heard what I have to tell you, 
you will be as much grieved and horrified as I have been.” 

“ Tt shall be my endeavour not to disappoint you,” answered he. 

Mrs. Winnington paused. ‘I can assure you,” she said at length, 
“ that I feel the—the disgrace of all this very keenly. Really I hardly 
know how to begin.” 

‘‘ Suppose you take a little more wine,” suggested Mr. Brune, who 
had been alarmed for a moment, but who now began to suspect that 
nothing very terrible was the matter after all. 

“No, thank you. It is very disagreeable to have to tell it; but 
you will understand, of course, that I am speaking to you in the strictest 
confidence, and I count upon your honour to let what I say go no 
further.” 

And then Mrs. Winnington related what had taken place between 
Walter and Edith in her presence, suppressing nothing, except that 
interchange of kisses which respect for her daughter forbade her to 
mention. 

“Ah,” remarked Mr. Brune coolly, when she had concluded her 
recital, “ I thought something of this kind would probably occur sooner 
or later.” 

“ You did?” exclaimed Mrs. Winnington, now quite restored to her 
natural self. “Then I must say, Mr. Brune, that you have been 
rather—— Well, I did not expect to hear this!” 

“ What would you have had me do?” asked her interlocutor, per- 
haps rather enjoying the discomfiture of this veteran match-maker. 
“ Naturally I am sorry that Walter should have fixed his affections upon 
a penniless girl, for I cannot by any possibility find him a sufficient 
income to marry upon; but I never suspected anything until it was 
much too late for interference to do any good.” 

This was a view of the case which had not presented itself to Mrs. 
‘ Winnington. She had expected that Mr. Brune, if he did not make an 
absolute apology, would at least be apologetic in his manner ; and, lo 
and behold! he was taking up a tone of complete equality. And the 
worst of it was that she could not very well see how he was to be put to 
silence ; for it was certainly true that Edith was penniless. 

“ T need not point out to you,” she said, smothering her indignation, 
“ that a stop must be put to this immediately.” 

“I suppose so. Iam sorry for the poor boy—and for the poor girl 
too, for that matter; but we can only hope that they will both get 
over it.” 
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“ Edith undoubtedly will. She isa mere child ; she has been led into 
folly and deceit by one in whom I had unwisely placed implicit trust,” 
cried Mrs. Winnington, who could not refuse herself the satisfaction of 
making this rather unjust accusation. ‘Of course,” she added, “ you 
will at once let your son understand that he is not to hold any sort of 
communication with her in future, beyond what is necessary in order to 
avoid exciting remark, and that, as far as possible, he must abstain from 
going anywhere where he is likely to meet her.” 

“T am not sure,” answered Mr. Brune, “ that I am prepared to take 
such authoritative measures as that. Neither you nor I, Mrs. Win- 
nington, desire this match ; but, you see, we don’t happen to be the prin- 
cipal persons concerned ; and if we can’t be generous, we may at least be 
just. So far as one can see, there is no likelihood that these young 
people will ever be able to marry, and, if they ask me my advice, I should 
recommend them without hesitation to give each other up; but sup- 
posing, for the sake of argument, that they chose to exchange promises 
of fidelity, and to wait for better times, I don’t think that I, for my part, 
should consider myself justified in forbidding an engagement. You, of 
course, can do what you think proper; I am only speaking of my own 
possible action. Walter has been a good son to me, and I shall not 
cross him in any way that I can help.” 

Mrs. Winnington started to her feet in a fury. “I declare, Mr. 
Brune,” she exclaimed, “I don’t know whether to call you weak or 
wicked !” 

“Call me what you please, my dear lady,” replied Mr. Brune, who 
had also risen; “ or call me both, if you think it would relieve your 
feelings at all to do so. Vituperation, however, will scarcely help us to 
arrive at a clearer understanding ; and indeed I believe we understand 
each other quite clearly as it is. So, unless you have anything more 
of a practical nature to suggest, I shall wish you good evening.” 

When he was gone, Mrs. Winnington sank back into her chair which 
she had just vacated, and raised her clasped hands to heaven. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, “ what a world we live in! Everybody is false, 
everybody is selfish ; it makes one feel as if one would never be able to 
believe in any one but oneself again !” 

The amusing part of it is that she was perfectly sincere. 
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Hiss Edgetvorth. 


a A 


Farry Days. 


I. 


Few authoresses in these days can have enjoyed the ovations and 
attentions which seem to have been considered the due of distinguished 
ladies at the end of the last century and the beginning of this one. To 
read the accounts of the receptions and compliments which fell to their 
lot may well fill later and lesser luminaries with envy. Crowds opened 
to admit them, banquets spread themselves out before them, lights were 
lighted up and flowers were scattered at their feet. Dukes, editors, 
prime ministers, waited their convenience on their staircases; whole 
theatres rose up en masse to greet the gifted creators of this and that im- 
mortal tragedy. The authoresses themselves, to do them justice, seem 
to have been very little dazzled by all this excitement. Hannah More 
contentedly retires with her maiden sisters to the Parnassus on the 
Mendip Hills, where they sew and chat and make tea and teach the 
village children. Dear Joanna Baillie, modest and beloved, lives on to 
peaceful age in her pretty old house at Hampstead, looking through tree- 
tops and sunshine and clouds towards distant London. “Out there, 
where all the storms are,” I heard the children saying yesterday as they 
watched the overhanging gloom of smoke which veils the city of metro- 
politan thunders and lightning. Maria Edgeworth’s apparitions as a 
literary lioness in the rush of London and of Paris society were but 
interludes in her existence, and her real life was one of constant exertion 
and industry spent far away in an Irish home among her own kindred 
and occupations and interests. We may realise what these were when we 
read that Mr. Edgeworth had no less than four wives, who all left 
children, and that Maria was the eldest daughter of the whole family. 
Besides this, we must also remember that the father whom she idolised 
was himself a man of extraordinary powers, brilliant in conversation 
(so I have been told), full of animation, of interest, of plans for his 
country, his family, for education and literature, for mechanics and 
scientific discoveries ; that he was a gentleman widely connected, hospi- 
tably inclined, with a large estate and many tenants to overlook, with 
correspondence and acquaintances all over the world; and, besides all 
this, with various schemes in his brain, to be eventually realised by 
others, of which velocipedes, tramways, and telegraphs were but a few of 
the items. 
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One could imagine that under these circumstances the hurry and excite- 
ment of London life must have sometimes seemed tranquillity itself com- 
pared with the many and absorbing interests of such a family. What these 
interests were may be gathered from the pages of a very interesting memoir 
from which the writer of this essay has been allowed to quote. Itis a 
book privately printed and written for the use of her children by the 
widow of Richard Lovell Edgeworth, and is a record, among other things, 
of a faithful and most touching friendship between Maria and her father’s 
wife—“a friendship lasting for over fifty years, and unbroken by a 
single cloud of difference or mistrust.” Mrs. Edgeworth, who was Miss 
Beaufort before her marriage, and about the same age as Miss Edge- 
worth, unconsciously reveals her own most charming and unselfish nature 
as she tells her stepdaughter’s story. 

When the writer looks back upon her own childhood, it seems to her 
that she lived in company with a delightful host of little playmates, 
bright, busy, clever children, whose cheerful presence remains more 
vividly in her mind than that of many of the real little boys and girls 
who used to appear and disappear disconnectedly as children do in 
childhood, when friendship and companionship depend almost entirely 
upon the convenience of grown-up people. Now and again came little 
cousins or friends to share our games, but day by day, constant and un- 

‘ changing, ever to be relied upon, smiled our most lovable and friendly 
companions—simple Susan, lame Jervas, Talbot, the dear Little Mer- 
chants, Jem the widow’s son with his arms round old Lightfoot’s neck, the 
generous Ben, with his whipcord and his useful proverb of “ waste not, 
want not ”—all of these were there in the window corner waiting our plea- 
sure. After Parents’ Assistant, to which familiar words we attached no 
meaning whatever, came Popular Tales in big brown volumes off a shelf 
in the lumber-room of an apartment in an old house in Paris, and as we 
opened the boards, lo! creation widened to our view. England, Ireland, 
America, Turkey, the mines of Golconda, the streets of Bagdad, thieves, 
travellers, governesses, natural philosophy, and fashionable life, were all 
laid under contribution, and brought interest and adventure to our hum- 
drum nursery corner. All Mr. Edgeworth’s varied teaching and experi- 
ence, all his daughter’s genius of observation, came to interest and delight 
our play-time, and that of a thousand other little children in different 
parts of the world. People justly praise Miss Edgeworth’s admirable 
stories and novels, but from prejudice and early association these beloved 
childish histories seem unequalled still, and it is chiefly as a writer for 
children that we venture to consider her here. Some of the stories are 
indeed little idylls in their way. Walter Scott, who best knew how to 
write for the young so as to charm grandfathers as well as Hugh Little- 
john, Esq., and all the grandchildren, is said to have wiped his kind 
eyes as he put down Simple Susan. A child’s book, says a reviewer of those 
days defining in the Quarterly Review, should be “not merely less 
dry, less difficult, than a book for grown-up people; but more rich in 
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interest, more true to nature, more exquisite in art, more abundant in 
every quality that replies to childhood’s keener and fresher perception.” 
Children like facts, they like short vivid sentences that tell the story ; 
as they listen intently, so they read; every word has its value for them. 
It has been a real surprise to the writer to find, on re-reading some of 
these descriptions of scenery and adventure which she had not looked at 
since her childhood, that the details which she had imagined spread over 
much space, are contained in a few sentences at the beginning of a page, 
These sentences, however, show the true art of the writer. 

It would be difficult to imagine anything better suited to the mind 
of a very young person than these pleasant stories, so complete in them- 
selves, so interesting, so varied. The description of Jervas’ escape from 
the mine where the miners had plotted his destruction, almost rises 
to poetry in its simple diction. Lame Jervas has warned his master of 
the miners’ plot, and shown him the vein of ore which they have con- 
cealed. The miners have sworn vengeance against him, and his life is 
in danger. His master helps him to get away, and comes into the room 
before daybreak, bidding him rise and put on the clothes which he has 
brought. “TI followed him out of the house before anybody else was 
awake, and he took me across the fields towards the high road. At this 
place we waited till we heard the tinkling of the bells of a team of 
horses. ‘ Here comes the waggon,’ said he, ‘in which we are to go. So fare 
you well, Jervas. I shall hear how you go on; and I only hope you will 
serve your next master, whoever he may be, as faithfully as you have served 
me.’ ‘TI shall never find so good a master,’ was all I could say for the soul 
of me; I was quite overcome by his goodness and sorrow at parting with 
him, as I then thought, for ever.” The description of the journey is very 
pretty. “The morning clouds began to clear away; I could see my 
master at some distance, and I kept looking after him as the waggon 
went on slowly, and he walked fast away over the fields.” Then the sun 
begins to rise. The waggoner goes on whistling, but lame Jervas, to 
whom the rising sun was a spectacle wholly surprising, starts up, ex- 
claiming in wonder and admiration. The waggoner bursts into a loud 
laugh. “ Luda marcy,” says he, “to hear un’ and look at un’ a body 
would think the oaf had never seen the sun rise afore ;” upon which 
Jervas remembers that he is still in Cornwall, and must not betray him- 
self, and prudently hides behind some parcels, only just in time, for they 
meet a party of miners, and he hears his enemies’ voice hailing the wag- 
goner. All the rest of the day he sits within, and amuses himself by 
listening to the bells of the team, which jingle continually. “On our 
second day’s journey, however, I ventured out of my hiding-place. I 
walked with the waggoner up and down the hills, enjoying the fresh air, 
the singing of the birds, and the delightful smell of the honeysuckles and 
the dog-roses in the hedges. All the wild flowers and even the weeds 
on the banks by the wayside were to me matters of wonder and admira- 
tion. At almost every step I paused to observe something that was new 
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to me, and I could not help feeling surprised at the insensibility of my 
fellow-traveller, who plodded along, and seldom interrupted his whistling 
except to cry “ Gee, Blackbird, aw woa,” or “‘ How now, Smiler.” Then 
Jervas is lost in admiration before a plant “whose stem was about two 
feet high, and which had a round shining purple beautiful flower,” and 
the waggoner with a look of scorn exclaims, “ Help thee, lad, dost not 
thou know ’tis a common thistle?” After this he looks upon Jervas as 
very nearly an idiot. “In truth I believe I was a droll figure, for my 
hat was stuck full of weeds and of all sorts of wild flowers, and both my 
coat and waistcoat pockets were stuffed out with pebbles and funguses.” 
Then comes Plymouth Harbour: Jervas ventures to ask some questions 
about the vessels, to which the waggoner answers “They be nothing in 
life but the boats and ships, man;” so he turned away and went on 
chewing a straw, and seemed not a whit more moved to admiration than 
he had been at the sight of the thistle. “ I conceived a high admiration 
of a man who had seen so much that he could admire nothing,” says 
Jervas, with a touch of real humour. 

Another most charming little idyll is that of Simple Susan, who was 
areal maiden living in the neighbourhood of Edgeworthstown. The 
story seems to have been mislaid for a time in the stirring events of the 
first Irish rebellion, and overlooked, like some little daisy by a battle- 
field. Few among us will not have shared Mr. Edgeworth’s partiality for 
the charming little tale. The children fling their garlands and gather 
their scented violets. Susan bakes her cottage loaves and gathers mari- 
golds for broth, and tends her mother to the distant tune of Philip’s pipe 
coming across the fields. As we read the story again it seems as if we 
could almost hear the music sounding above the children’s voices, and the 
bleating of the lamb, and scent the fragrance of the primroses and the 
double violets, so simply and delightfully is the whole story constructed. 
Among all Miss Edgeworth’s characters few are more familiar to the 
world than that of Susan’s pretty pet lamb. 


II. 


No sketch of Maria Edgeworth’s life, however slight, would be com- 
plete without a few words about certain persons coming a generation 
before her (and belonging still to the age of periwigs), who were her father’s 
associates and her own earliest friends. Notwithstanding all that has 
been said of Mr. Edgeworth’s bewildering versatility of nature, he seems 
to have been singularly faithful in his friendships. He might take up 
new ties, but he clung pertinaciously to those which had once existed. 
His daughter inherited that same steadiness of affection. The wisest 
man of our own day writing of these very people has said, “ There is, 
perhaps, no safer test of a man’s real character than that of his long- 
continued friendship with good and able men. Now Mr. Edgeworth, 
the father of Maria Edgeworth the authoress, asserts, after mentioning 
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the names of Keir, Day, Small, Boulton, Watt, Wedgwood, and Darwin, 
that their mutual intimacy has never been broken except by death. To 
these names those of Edgeworth himself and of the Galtons may be 
added. The correspondence in my possession shows the truth of the 
above assertion.” 

Mr. Edgeworth first came to Lichfield to make Dr. Darwin’s ac- 
quaintance. His second visit was to his friend Mr. Day, the author of 
Sandford and Merton, who had taken a house in the valley of Stow, and 
who invited him one Christmas on a visit. “About the year 1765,” 
says Miss Seward, “came to Lichfield, from the neighbourhood of 
Reading, the young and gay philosopher, Mr. Edgeworth ; a man of for- 
tune, and recently married to a Miss Elers, of Oxfordshire. The fame 
of Dr. Darwin’s various talents allured Mr. E. to the city they 
graced.” And the lady goes on to describe Mr. Edgeworth himself :— 
“ Scarcely two-and-twenty, with an exterior yet more juvenile, having 
mathematic science, mechanic ingenuity, and a competent portion of 
classical learning, with the possession of the modern languages. .. . 
He danced, he fenced, he winged his arrows with more than philosophic 
skill,” continues the lady, herself a person of no little celebrity in her 
time and place. Mr. Edgeworth, in his memoirs, pays arespectful tribute 
to Miss Seward’s charms, to her agreeable conversation, her beauty, her 
thick tresses, her sprightliness and address. Such moderate expressions 
fail, however, to do justice to this lady’s powers, to her enthusiasm, her 
poetry, her partisanship. The portrait prefixed to her letters is that of a 
dignified person with an oval face and dark eyes, the thick brown tresses 
are twined with pearls, her graceful figure is robed in the softest furs and 
draperies of the period. In her very first letter she thus poetically 
describes her surroundings : “ The autumnal glory of this day puts to 
shame the summer’s sullenness. I sit writing upon this dear green ter- 
race, feeding at intervals my little golden-breasted songsters. The em- 
bosomed vale of Stow glows sunny through the Claude-Lorraine tint which 
is spread over the scene like the blue mist over a plum.” 

In this Claude-Lorraine-plum-tinted valley stood the house which 
Mr. Day had taken, and where Mr. Edgeworth had come on an eventful 
visit. Miss Seward herself lived with her parents in the Bishop’s palace 
at Lichfield. There was also a younger sister, ‘“ Miss Sally,” who 
died as a girl, and another very beautiful young lady their friend, by 
name Honora Sneyd, placed under Mrs. Seward’s care. She was the 
heroine of Major André’s unhappy romance. He too lived at Lichfield 
with his mother, and his hopeless love gives a tragic reality to this by- 
gone holiday of youth and merry-making. As one reads the old letters 
and memoirs the echoes of its laughter reach us. One can almost see 
the young folks all coming together out of the Cathedral Close, where so 
much of it was passed; the beautiful Honora, surrounded by friends 
and adorers, chaperoned by the graceful muse her senior, also much 
admired, and much made of. Thomas Day is striding after them in 
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silence with keen critical glances ; his long black locks flow unpowdered 
down his back. In contrast to him comes his brilliant and dressy 
companion, Mr. Edgeworth, who talks so agreeably. I can imagine 
little Sabrina, the adopted foundling, of whom so many stories have 
been told, following shyly at her guardian’s side in her simple dress 
and childish beauty, and André’s young handsome face turned towards 
Miss Sneyd. So they pass on happy and contented in each other’s com- 
pany, Honora in the midst, beautiful, stately, reserved : she too was not 
destined to be old. 

Miss Seward seems to have loved this friend with a very sincere and 
admiring affection, and to have bitterly mourned her early death. Her 
letters abound in apostrophes to the lost Honora. But perhaps the poor 
muse expected too much from friendship, too much from life. She ex- 
pected, as we all do at times, that her friends should be not themselves 
but her, that they should lead not their lives but her own. So much at 
least one may gather from the various phases of her style and correspond- 
ence, and her complaints of Honora’s estrangement and subsequent cold- 
ness. Perhaps, also, Miss Seward’s many vagaries and sentiments 
may have frozen Honora’s sympathies. Miss Seward was all asterisks 
and notes of exclamation. Honora seems to have forced feeling down to 
its most scrupulous expression. She never lived to be softened by experi- 
ence: with great love she also inspired awe and a sort of surprise. One 
can imagine her pointing the moral of the purple jar, as it was told long 
afterwards by her stepdaughter, then a little girl playing at her own 
mother’s knee in her nursery by the river. 

People in the days of shilling postage were better correspondents 
than they are now when we have to be content with pennyworths. Their 
descriptions and many details bring all the chief characters vividly before 
us, and carry us into the hearts and pocketbooks of the little society at 
Lichfield as it then was. The town must have been an agreeable sojourn 
in those days for people of some pretension and small performance ;—a 
pleasant lively company living round about the old cathedral towers, 
meeting in the Close or the adjacent gardens or the hospitable palace 
itself. Here the company would sip tea, talk mild literature, quoting 
Dr. Johnson to one another with the familiarity of townsfolk. From 
Erasmus Darwin, too, they must have gained something of vigour and 
originality. The inhabitants of Lichfield seem actually to have read 
each other’s verses, and having done so to have taken the trouble to sit 
down and write out their raptures. 

With all her absurdities Miss Seward had some real critical power 
and appreciation ; and some of her lines are very pretty.* An “Ode to 





* In a notice of Miss Seward in the Annual Register, just after her death in 
1809, the writer, who seems to have known her, says, “Conscious of ability, she 
freely displayed herself in a manner equally remote from annoyance and affecta- 
tion... Her errors arose from,a glowing imagination joined to an excessive sen- 
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the Sun” is only what might have been expected from this Lichfield 
Corinne. Her best known productions are an “ Elegy on Captain Cook,” 
a “‘ Monody on Major André,” whom she had known from her early youth ; 
and there is a poem “ Louisa,” of which she herself speaks very highly. 
But even more than her poetry did she pique herself upon her epistolary 
correspondence. It must have been well worth while writing letters when 
they were not only prized by the writer and the recipients, but commented 
on by their friends in after years. “Court Dewes, Esq.,” writes, after 
five years, for copies of Miss Seward’s epistles to Miss Rogers and Miss 
Weston, of which the latter begins :—“ Soothing and welcome to me, 
dear Sophia, is the regret you express for our separation! Pleasant were 
the weeks we have recently passed together in this ancient and embowered 
mansion! I had strongly felt the silence and vacancy of the depriving 
day on which you vanished. How prone are our hearts perversely to 
quarrel with the friendly coercion of employment at the very instant in 
which it is clearing the torpid and injurious mists of unavailing melan- 
choly.” Then follows a sprightly attack before which Johnson may have 
quailed indeed. “ Is the Fe-fa-fum of literature that snuffs afar the fame 
of his brother authors, and thirsts for its destruction, to be allowed to 
gallop unmolested over the fields of criticism? A few pebbles from the 
well-springs of truth and eloquence are all that is wanted to bring the 
might of his envy low.” This celebrated letter, which may stand as a 
specimen of the whole six volumes, concludes with the following apo- 
strophe—* Virtuous friendship, how pure, how sacred are thy delights! 
Sophia, thy mind is capable of tasting them in all their poignance: 
against how many of life’s incidents may that capacity be considered as 
a counterpoise !” 

There were constant rubs, which are not to be wondered at, between 
Miss Seward and Dr. Darwin, who though a poet was also a singularly 
witty, downright man, outspoken and humorous. The lady admires his 
genius, bitterly resents his sarcasms ; of his celebrated work, he Botanic 
Garden, she says, “It is a string of poetic brilliants, and they are of the 
first water, but the eye will be apt to want the intersticial black velvet to 
give effect to their lustre.” In later days, notwithstanding her “ elegant 
language,” as Mr. Charles Darwin calls it, she said several spiteful things 
of her old friend, but they seem more prompted by private pique than 
malice. 

If Miss Seward was the Minerva and Dr. Darwin the Jupiter of the 
Lichfield society, its philosopher was Thomas Day, of whom Miss 
Seward’s description is so good that I cannot help one more quotation :— 

“ Powder and fine clothes were at that time the appendages of gentle- 
men; Mr. Day wore not either. He was tall and stooped in the 
shoulders, full made but not corpulent, and in his meditative and melan- 





sibility, cherished instead of repressed by early habits, It is understood that sho has 
left the whole of her works to Mr. Scott, the northern poet, with a view to their 
publication with her life and posthumous pieces.” ~ 
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choly air a degree of awkwardness and dignity were blended.” She then 
compares him with his guest, Mr. Edgeworth. “ Less graceful, less 
amusing, less brilliant than Mr. E., but more highly imaginative, more 
classical, and a deeper reasoner ; strict integrity, energetic friendship, 
open-handed generosity, and diffusive charity, greatly overbalanced on 
the side of virtue, the tincture of misanthropic gloom and proud con- 
tempt of common life society.” Wright, of Derby, painted a full-length 
picture of Mr. Day in 1770. “Mr. Day looks upward enthusiastically, 
meditating on the contents of a book held in his droppedrighthand .. . 
a flash of lightning plays in his hair and illuminates the contents of the 
volume.” “Dr. Darwin,” adds Miss Seward, “sat to Mr. Wright about 
the same period—that was a simply contemplative portrait of the most 
perfect resemblance.” 


ITI. 


Maria must have been three years old this eventful Christmas time 
when her father, leaving his wife in Berkshire, came to stay with Mr. 
Day at Lichfield, and first made the acquaintance of Miss Seward and 
her poetic circle. Mr. Day, who had once already been disappointed in 
love, and whose romantic scheme of adopting his foundlings, and of 
educating one of them to be his wife, has often been described, had 
brought one of the maidens to the house he had taken at Lichfield. 
This was Sabrina, as he had called her. Lucretia, having been found 
troublesome, had been sent off with a dowry to be apprenticed to a 
milliner. Sabrina was a charming little girl of thirteen; everybody 
liked her, especially the friendly ladies at the Palace, who received 
her with constant kindness, as they did Mr. Day himself and his visitor. 
What Miss Seward thought of Sabrina’s education I do not know. The 
poor child was to be taught to despise luxury, to ignore fear, to be 
superior to pain. She appears, however, to have been very fond of 
her benefactor, but to have constantly provoked him by starting and 
screaming whenever he fired uncharged pistols at her skirts, or dropped 
hot melted sealing-wax on her bare arms. She is described as lovely and 
artless, not fond of books, incapable of understanding scientific problems, 
or of keeping the imaginary and terrible secrets with which her guardian 
used to try her nerves. I do not knowif it had yet occurred to him that 
Honora Sneyd was all that his dreams could have imagined. One day 
he left Sabrina under many restrictions, and returning unexpectedly found 
her wearing some garment or handkerchief of which he did not approve. 
Poor Sabrina was evidently not meant to mate and soar with philosophical 
eagles; and, after this episode, she too was despatched, to board with an 
old lady, in peace for a time, let us hope, and in tranquil mediocrity. 

Mr. Edgeworth approved of this arrangement; he did not consider 
that Sabrina was suited to his friend. But being taken in due time to 
call at the Palace, he was charmed with Miss Seward, and still more 
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by all he saw of Honora; comparing her, alas! in his mind “ with all 
other women, and secretly acknowledging her superiority.” At first, he 
says, Miss Seward’s brilliance overshadowed Honora, but very soon her 
merits grew upon the bystanders. 

Mr. Edgeworth carefully concealed his feelings except from his host, 
who was beginning himself to contemplate a marriage with Miss 
Sneyd. Mr. Day presently proposed formally in writing for the hand of 
the lovely Honora, and Mr. Edgeworth was to take the packet and to 
bring back the answer ; and being married himself, and out of the running, 
he appears to have been unselfishly anxious for his friend’s success. In 
the packet Mr. Day had written down the conditions to which he should 
expect his wife to subscribe. She would have to give up all luxuries, 
amenities, and intercourse with the world, and promise to seclude herself 
in his company. Miss Sneyd seems to have kept Mr. Edgeworth waiting 
while she wrote back at once and decidedly saying that she could not 
admit the unqualified control of a husband over all her actions, nor the 
necessity for “seclusion from society to preserve female virtue.” Finding 
that Honora absolutely refused to change her way of life, Mr. Day went 
into a fever, for which Dr. Darwin bled him. Nor did he recover 
until another Miss Sneyd, Elizabeth by name, made her appearance 
in the Close. 

Mr. Edgeworth, who was of a lively and active disposition, had 
introduced archery among the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, and he 
describes a fine summer evening’s entertainment, passed in agreeable 
sports, followed by dancing and music, in the course of which Honora’s 
sister, Miss Elizabeth, appeared for the first time on the Lichfield scene, 
and immediately joined in the country dance. There is a vivid descrip- 
tion of the two sisters in Mr. Edgeworth’s memoirs, of the beautiful and 
distinguished Honora, loving science, serious, eager, reserved; of the 
more lovely but less graceful Elizabeth, with less of energy, more of 
humour and of social gifts than her sister. Elizabeth Sneyd was, says 
Edgeworth, struck by Day’s eloquence, by his unbounded generosity, by 
his scorn of wealth. His educating a young girl for his wife seemed to 
her romantic and extraordinary ; and she seems to have thought it pos- 
sible to yield to the evident admiration she had aroused in him. But, 
whether in fun or in seriousness, she represented to him that he could 
not with justice decry accomplishments and graces that he had not 
acquired. She wished him to go abroad for a time to study to perfect 
himself in all that was wanting; on her own part she promised not to 
go to Bath, London, or any public place of amusement until his return, 
and to read certain books which he recommended. 

Meanwhile Mr. Edgeworth had made no secret of his own feeling for 
Honora to Mr. Day, “ who with all the eloquence of virtue and of friend- 
ship” had urged him to fly, to accompany him abroad, and to shun dangers 
he could not hope to overcome. Edgeworth consented to this proposal, 
and the two friends started for Paris, visiting Rousseau on their way, 
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They spent the winter at Lyons, as it was a place where excellent masters 
of all sorts were to be found; and here Mr. Day, with excess of zeal— 


put himself (says his friend) to every species of torture, ordinary and extraordinary, 
to compel his Antigallican limbs, in spite of their natural rigidity, to dance and 
fence, and manage the great horse. To perform his promise to Miss E, Sneyd honour- 
ably, he gave up seven or eight hours of the day to these exercises, for which he had 
net the slightest taste, and for which, except horsemanship, he manifested the most 
sovereign contempt. It was astonishing to behold the energy with which he perse- 
vered in these pursuits. I have seen him stand between two boards which reached 
from the ground higher than his knees: these boards were adjusted with screws so 
as barely to permit him to bend his knees, and to rise up and sink down. By these 
means Mr. Huise proposed to force Mr. Day’s knees outwards; but screwing was in 
vain. He succeeded in torturing his patient ; but original formation and inveterate 
habit resisted all his endeavours at personal improvement. I could not help pitying 
my philosophic friend, pent up in durance vile for hours together, with his feet in the 
stocks, a book in his hand, and contempt in his heart. 


Mr. Edgeworth meanwhile lodged himself “in excellent and agree- 
able apartments,” and occupied himself with engineering. He is certainly 
curiously outspoken in his memoirs; and explains that the first Mrs. 
Edgeworth, Maria’s mother, with many merits was of a complaining dis- 
position, and did not make him so happy at home as a woman of a more 
lively temper might have succeeded in doing. He was tempted, he said, 
to look for happiness elsewhere than in his home. Perhaps domestic 
affairs may have been complicated by a warm-hearted but troublesome 
little son, who at Day’s suggestion had been brought up upon the 
Rousseau system, and was in consequence quite unmanageable, and a 
trouble to everybody. Poor Mrs. Edgeworth’s complainings were not to 
last very long. She joined her husband at Lyons, and after a time, 
having a dread of lying-in abroad, returned home to die in her confine- 
ment, leaving four little children. Maria could remember being taken 
into her mother’s room to see her for the last time. 

Mr. Edgeworth hurried back to England, and was met by his friend 
Thomas Day, who had preceded him, and whose own suit does not seem 
to have prospered meanwhile. His first words were to tell his friend that 
Honora was still free, more beautiful than ever ; while virtue and honour 
commanded it, he had done all he could to divide them, now he wished 
to be the first to promote their meeting. The meeting resulted in an en- 
gagement, and Mr. Edgeworth and Miss Sneyd were married within four 
months by the benevolen' ol canon in the Lady Chapel of Lichfield 
Cathedral. 

Mrs. Seward wept ; Miss Seward, “ notwithstanding some imaginary 
dissatisfaction about a bridesmaid,” was really glad of the marriage, we 
are told; and the young couple immediately went over to Ireland. 


LY. 


Though her life was so short, Honora Edgeworth seems to have 
made the deepest impression on all those she came across. Over little 
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Maria she had the greatestinfluence. Thereis a pretty description of the 
child standing lost in wondering admiration of her stepmother’s beauty, 
as she watched her soon after her marriage dressing at her toilet-table, 
Little Maria’s feeling for her stepmother was very deep and real, and 
the influence of those few years lasted for a lifetime. Her own exquisite 
carefulness she always ascribed to it, and to this example may also be 
attributed her habits of order and self-government, her life of reason and 
deliberate judgment. 

The seven years of Honora’s married life seem to have been very 
peaceful and happy. She shared her husband’s pursuits, and wished for 
nothing outside her own home. She began with him to write those 
little books which were afterwards published. It is just a century ago 
since she and Mr. Edgeworth planned the early histories of Harry and 
Lucy and Frank; while Mr. Day began his Sandford and Merton, which 
at first was intended to appear at the same time, though eventually the 
third part was not published till 1789. 

As a girl of seventeen Honora Sneyd had once been threatened with 
consumption. After seven years of married life the cruel malady again 
declared itself; and though Dr. Darwin did all that human resource 
could do, and though every tender care was lavished, the poor young lady 
rapidly sank. Thereisa sad, prim, most affecting little letter, addressed 
to little Maria by the dying woman shortly before the end; and then 
comes that one written by the father, which is to tell her that all is over. 

If Mr. Edgeworth was certainly unfortunate in losing again and again 
the happiness of his home, he was. more fortunate than most people in 
being able to rally from his grief. He does not appear to have been 
unfaithful in feeling. Years after, Edgeworth, writing to console Mrs. 
Day upon her husband’s death, speaks in the most touching way of all 
he had suffered when Honora died, and of the struggle he had made 
to regain his hold of life. This letter is in curious contrast to that 
one written at the time, as he sits by poor Honora’s deathbed, which 
reads strangely cold and irrelevant in these days when people are not 
ashamed of feeling or of describing what they feel. ‘“ Continue, my dear 
daughter”—he writes to Maria, who was then thirteen years old—“ the 
desire which you feel of becoming amiable, prudent and of use. The 
ornamental parts of a character, with such an understanding as yours, ne- 
cessarily ensue ; but true judgment and sagacity in the choice of friends, 
and the regulation of your behaviour, can be only had from reflection, 
and from being thoroughly convinced of what experience in general 
teaches too late, that to be happy we must be good.” 

“Such a letter, written at such a time,” says the kind biographer, 
“made the impression it was intended to convey ; and the wish toact up 
to the high opinion her father had formed of her character became an 
exciting and controlling power over the whole of Maria’s future life.” 
On her deathbed, Honora urged her husband to marry again, and assured 
him that the woman to suit him was her sister Elizabeth. Her influence 
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was so great upon them both that, although Elizabeth was attached to 
some one else, and Mr. Edgeworth believed she was little suited to him- 
self, they were presently engaged and married, not without many diffi- 
culties. The result proved how rightly Honora had judged. 

It was to her father that Maria owed the suggestion of her first start 
in literature. Immediately after Honora’s death he tells her to write a 
tale about the length of a Spectator, on the subject of generosity. “ It 
must be taken from history or romance, must be sent the day se’nnight 
after you receive this ; and I beg you will take some pains about it.” A 
young gentleman from Oxford was also set to work to try his powers 
on the same subject, and Mr. William Sneyd, at Lichfield, was to be 
judge between the two performances. He gave his verdict for Maria: 
“ Anexcellent story and very well written : but where’s the generosity ?” 
This, we are told, became a sort of proverb in the Edgeworth family. 

The little girl meanwhile was sent to school to a certain Mrs. Lataf- 
fiere, where she was taught to use her fingers, to write a lovely delicate 
hand, to work white satin waistcoats for her papa. She was then re- 
moved to a fashionable establishment in Upper Wimpole Street, where, 
says her stepmother, “she underwent all the usual tortures of back- 
boards, iron collars, and dumbbells, with the unusual one of being hung 
by the neck to draw out the muscles and increase the growth,—a 
signal failure in her case.” (Miss Edgeworth was always a very tiny 
person.) There is a description of the little maiden absorbed in her book 
with all the other children at play, while she sits in her favourite place 
in front of a carved oak cabinet, quite unconscious of the presence of the 
romping girls all about her. 

Hers was a very interesting character as it appears in the Memoirs 
—sincere, intelligent, self-contained, and yet dependent; methodical, 
observant. Sometimes as one reads of her in early life one is reminded 
of some of the personal characteristics of the writer who perhaps of all 
writers least resembles Miss Edgeworth in her art—of Charlotte Bronté, 
whose books are essentially of the modern and passionate school, but 
whose strangely mixed.character seemed rather to belong to the orderly 
and neatly ruled existence of Queen Charlotte’s reign. People’s lives as 
they really are don’t perhaps vary very much, but people’s lives as they 
seem to be assuredly change with the fashions. Miss Edgeworth and 
Miss Bronté were both Irishwomen, who have often, with all their 
outcome, the timidity which comes of quick and sensitive feeling. But 
the likeness does not go very deep. Maria, whose diffidence and timidity 
were personal, ‘but who had a firm and unalterable belief in family tradi- 
tions, may have been saved from some danger of prejudice and limitation 
by a most fortunate though trying illness which affected her eyesight, and 
which caused her to be removed from her school with its monstrous ele- 
gancies to the care of Mr. Day, that kindest and sternest of friends. 

This philosopher in love had been bitterly mortified when the lively 
Elizabeth Sneyd, instead of welcoming his return, could not conceal her 
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laughter at his uncouth elegancies, and confessed that, on the whole, she 
had liked him better as he was before. He forswore Lichfield and mar- 
riage, and went abroad to forget. He turned his thoughts to politics; 
he wrote pamphlets on public subjects and letters upon slavery. His 
poem of the “ Dying Negro” had been very much admired. Miss 
Hannah More speaks of it in her Memoirs. The subject of slavery was 
much before people’s minds, and Day’s influence had not a little to do 
with the rising indignation. 

Among Day’s readers and admirers was one person who was destined 
to have a most important influence upon his life. By a strange chance 
his extraordinary ideal was destined to be realised; and a young lady, 
good, accomplished, rich, devoted, who had read his books, and sym- 
pathised with his generous dreams, was ready not only to consent to his 
strange conditions, but to give him her kind heart and find her best hap- 
piness in his society and in carrying out his experiments and fancies. 
She was Miss Esther Milnes, of Yorkshire, an heiress; and though at 
first Day hesitated and could not believe in the reality of her feeling, her 
constancy and singleness of mind were not to be resisted, and they were 
married at Bath in 1778. We hear of Mr. ana Mrs. Day spending the 
first winter of their married lifeat Hampstead, and of Mrs. Day, thickly 
shodden, walking with him in a snowstorm on the common, and ascrib- 
ing her renewed vigour to her husband’s wise advice. 

Day and his wife eventually established themselves at Anningsley, 
near Chobham. He had insisted upon settling her fortune upon herself, 
but Mrs. Day assisted him in every way, and sympathised in his many 
schemes and benevolent ventures. When he neglected to make a win- 
dow to the dressing-room he built for her, we hear of her uncomplainingly 
lighting her candles ; to please him she worked as a servant in the house, 
and all their large means were bestowed in philanthropic and charitable 
schemes. Mr. Edgeworth quotes his friend’s reproof to Mrs. Day, who 
was fond of music: “ Shall we beguile the time with the strains of a lute 
while our fellow-creatures are starving?” “Iam out of pocket every 
year about 300/. by the farm I keep,” Day writes to bis friend Edge-. 
worth. “The soil I have taken in hand, I am convinced, is one of the 
most completely barren in England.” He then goes on to explain his 
reasons for what he is about. ‘It enables me to employ the poor, and 
the result of all my speculations about humanity is that the only way of 
benefiting mankind is to give them employment and make them earn 
their money.” There is a pretty description of the worthy couple in 
their home dispensing help and benefits all round about, draining, plant- 
ing, teaching, doctoring—nothing came amiss to them. Their chief 
friend and neighbour was Samuel Cobbett, who understood their plans, 
and sympathised in their efforts, which, naturally enough, were viewed 
with doubt and mistrust by most of the people round about. It was 
here that Mr. Day finished Sandford and Merton, begun many years 
before. His death was very sudden, and was brought about by one of 
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his own benevolent theories. He used to maintain that kindness alone 
could tame animals; and he was killed by a fall from a favourite colt 
which he was breaking in. Mrs. Day never recovered the shock. She 
lived two years hidden in her home, absolutely inconsolable, and then 
died and was laid by her husband’s side in the churchyard at Wargrave 
by the river. 

It was to the care of these worthy people that little Maria was sent 
when she was ill, and she was doctored by them both physically and 
morally. ‘ Bishop Berkeley’s tar-water was still considered a specific for 
all complaints,” says Mrs. Edgeworth. ‘“ Mr. Day thought it would be of 
use to Maria’s inflamed eyes, and he used to bring a large tumbler full 
of it to her every morning. She dreaded his ‘Now, Miss Maria, drink 
this.’ But there was, in spite of his stern voice, something of pity and 
sympathy in his countenance. His excellent library was open to her, and 
he directed her studies. His severe reasoning and uncompromising truth 
of mind awakened all her powers, and the questions he put to her and 
the working out of the answers, the necessity of perfect accuracy in all 
her words, suited the natural truth of her mind ; and though such strict- 
ness was not agreeable, she even then perceived its advantage, and in 
after life was grateful for it.” 

Ae 

We have seen how Miss Elizabeth Sneyd, who could not make up her 
mind to marry Mr. Day, notwithstanding all he had gone through for 
her sake, had eventually consented to become Mr. Edgeworth’s third wife. 
With this stepmother for many years to come Maria lived in an 
affectionate intimacy, only to be exceeded by that most faithful com- 
panionship which existed for fifty years between her and the lady from 
whose memoirs I quote. 

It was about 1782 that Maria went home to live at Edgeworthtown 
with her father and his wife, with the many young brothers and sisters. 
The family was a large one, and already consisted of her own sisters, of 
Honora the daughter of Mrs. Honora, and Lovell her son. To these 
succeeded many others-of the third generation ; and two sisters of Mrs. 
Edgeworth’s, who also made their home at Edgeworthtown. 

Maria had once before been there, very young, but she was now old enough to 
be struck with the difference then so striking between Ireland and England. The 
tones and looks, the melancholy and the gaiety of the people, were so new and ex- 
traordinary to her that the delineations she long afterwards made of Irish character 
probably owe their life and truth to the impression made on her mind at this time as 
a stranger. Though it was June when they landed, there was snow on the roses she 
ran out to gather, and she felt altogether in a new and unfamiliar country. 

She herself describes the feelings of the master of a family returning 
to an Irish home :— 

Wherever he turned his eyes, in or out of his home, damp dilapidation, waste 
appeared, Painting, glazing, roofing, fencing, finishing—all were wanting. The 
backyard and even the front lawn round the windows of the house were filled with 
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loungers, followers, and petitioners; tenants, undertenants, drivers, sub-agent and 
agent were to have audience ; and they all had grievances and secret informations, 
accusations, reciprocations, and quarrels each under each interminable. 


Her account of her father’s dealings with them is admirable :— 


I was with him constantly, and I was amused and interested in seeing how he 
made his way through their complaints, petitions, and grievances with decision and 
despatch, he all the time in good humour with the people and they delighted with 
him, though he often ratedthem roundly when they stood before him perverse in liti- 
gation, helpless in procrastination, detected in cunning or convicted of falsehood. 
They saw into his character almost as soon as he understood theirs. 


Mr. Edgeworth had in a very remarkable degree that power of 
ruling and administering which is one of the rarest of gifts. He seems 
to have shown great firmness and good sense in his conduct in the 
troubled times in which he lived. He saw to his own affairs, adminis- 
tered justice, put down middlemen as far as possible, reorganised the 
letting out of the estate. Unlike many of his neighbours, he was careful 
not to sacrifice the future to present ease of mind and of pocket. He 
put down rack-rents and bribes of every sort, and did his best to esta- 
blish things upon a firm and lasting basis. 

But if it was not possible even for Mr. Edgeworth to make things all 
they should have been outside the house, inside the sketch given of the 
family life is very pleasant. The father lives in perfect confidence with 
his children, admitting them to his confidence, interesting them in his 
experiments, spending his days with them, consulting them. There are 
no reservations ; he does his business in the great family sitting-room, 
surrounded by his family. I have heard it described as a large ground- 
floor room, with two columns supporting the farther end, by one of which 
Maria’s writing-desk used to be placed—a desk which her father had 
devised for her, which used to be drawn out to the fireside when she 
worked. Does not Mr. Edgeworth also mention in one of his letters a 
picture of Thomas Day hanging over a sofa against a wall? Books in 
plenty there were, we may be sure, and perhaps models of ingenious 
machines and different appliances for scientific work. Sir Henry Holland 
and Mr. Ticknor give a curious description of Mr. Edgeworth’s many 
ingenious inventions. There were strange locks to the rooms and tele- 
graphic despatches to the kitchen ; clocks at the other end of the house 
were wound up by simply opening certain doors. It has been remarked 
that all Miss Edgeworth’s heroes had a smattering of science. Several of 
her brothers inherited her father’s turn for it. "We hear of them raising 
steeples anc establishing telegraphs in partnership with him. Maria 
used to help her father in the business connected with the estate, to 
assist him, also, to keep the accounts. She had a special turn for 
accounts, and she was pleased with her exquisite neat columns and 
by the accuracy with which her figures fell into their proper places. 
Long after her father’s death this knowledge and experience enabled her 
to manage the estate for her eldest stepbrother, Mr. Lovell Edgeworth. 
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She was able, at a time of great national difficulty and anxious crisis, to 
meet a storm in which many a larger fortune was wrecked. 

But in 1782 she was a young girl only beginning life. Storms were 
not yet, and she was putting out her wings in the sunshine. Her father 
set her to translate Adéle et Théodore, by Madame de Genlis (she had a 
great facility for languages, and her French was really remarkable). 
Holcroft’s version of the book, however, appeared, and the Edgeworth 
translation was never completed. Mr. Day wrote a letter to congratulate 
Mr. Edgeworth on the occasion. It seemed horrible to Mr. Day that a 
woman should appear in print. 

It is possible that the Edgeworth family was no exception to the rule 
by which large and clever and animated families are apt to live ina 
certain atmosphere of their own. But, notwithstanding her strong 
family bias, few people can have seen more of the world, felt its temper 
more justly, or appreciated more fully the interesting people walking 
about in it than Maria Edgeworth. Within easy reach of Edgeworth- 
town were different agreeable and cultivated houses. There was 
Pakenham Hall with Lord Longford for its master ; one of its daughters 
was the future Duchess of Wellington, “who was always Kitty Paken- 
ham for her old friends.” There at Castle Forbes also lived, I take it, 
more than one of the well-bred and delightful people, out of Patronage, 
and the “ Absentee,” who may, in real life, have borne the names of 
Lady Moira and Lady Granard. Besides, there were cousins and rela- 
tions without number—Foxes, Ruxtons, marriages and intermarriages ; 
and when the time came for occasional absences and expeditions from 
home, the circles seem to have spread incalculably in every direction. 
The Edgeworths appear to have been genuinely sociable people, interested 
in others and certainly interesting to them. 


VI. 


The first letter given in the Memoirs from Maria to her favourite 
aunt Ruxton is a very sad one, which tells of the early death of her sister 
Honora, a beautiful girl of fifteen, the only daughter of Mrs. Honora 
Edgeworth, who also died of consumption. This letter, written in the 
dry phraseology of the time, is nevertheless full of feeling, above all for 
the father who, as Maria says elsewhere, ever since she could think or 
feel, was the first object and motive of her mind. 

Mrs. Edgeworth describes her sister-in-law as follows :— 

Mrs. Ruxton resembled her brother in the wit and vivacity of her mind and 
strong affections ; her grace and charm of manner Were such that a gentleman once 
said of her: “If I were to see Mrs. Ruxton in rags as a beggar woman sitting on the 
doorstep, I should say ‘Madam’ to her.’ ‘To write to her Aunt Ruxton was, as 
long as she lived, Maria’s greatest pleasure while away from her,” writes Mrs. 
Edgeworth, “and to be with her was a happiness she enjoyed with never flagging and 
supreme delight. Blackcastle was within a few hours’ drive of Edgeworthtown, and 
to go to Bl ackcastle was the holiday of her life.” 


Mrs. Edgeworth tells a story of Maria once staying at Blackcastle 
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and tearing out the title-page of Belinda, so that her aunt, Mrs. Ruxtoti, 
read the book without any suspicion of the author. She was so delighted 
with it that she insisted on Maria listening to page after page, exclaiming 
“Ts not that admirably written?” ‘ Admirably read, I think,” said 
Maria, until her aunt, quite provoked by her faint acquiescence, says, 
“‘T am sorry to see my little Maria unable to bear the praises of a rival 
author ;” at which poor Maria burst into tears, and Mrs. Ruxton could 
never bear the book mentioned afterwards. 

It was with Mrs. Ruxton that a little boy, born just after the death 
of the author of Sandford and Merton, was left on the occasion of the 
departure of the Edgeworth family for Clifton, in 1792, where Mr. Edge- 
worth spent a couple of years for the health of one of his sons, 
During their stay at Clifton Richard Edgeworth, the eldest son, who 
had been brought up upon Rousseau’s system, and who seems to have 
found the Old World too restricted a sphere for his energies, and 
who had gone to sea and disappeared suddenly, paid them a visit 
from South Carolina, where he had settled and married. The young 
man was welcomed by them all. He had been long separated from 
home, and he died very young in America ; but his sister always clung 
to him with fond affection. In July the poor little brother dies in 
Ireland. ‘There does not, now that little Thomas is gone, exist even a 
person of the same name as Mr. Day,” says Mr. Edgeworth, who con- 
cludes his letter philosophically, as the father of twenty children may be 
allowed to do, by expressing a hope that to his nurses, Mrs. Ruxton and 
her daughter, “ the remembrance of their own goodness will soon obliterate 
the painful impression of his miserable end.” 

Miss Edgeworth seems to have felt the departure of her brother 
Richard very much. “Last Saturday my poor brother Richard took 
leave of us to return to America. He has gone up to London with 
my father and mother, and is to sail from thence. We could not part 
from him without great pain and regret, for he made us all extremely 
fond of him.” 

Notwithstanding these melancholy events, Maria Edgeworth seems 
to have led a happy busy life at this time among her friends, her rela- 
tions, her many interests, her many fancies and facts, making much of 
the children, of whom she writes pleasant descriptions to her aunt. 
‘‘Charlotte is very engaging and promises to be handsome. Sneyd is, 
and promises everything. Henry will, I think, through life always do 
more than he promises. Little Honora is a sprightly blue-eyed child at 
nurse with a woman who is the picture of health and simplicity. Lovell is 
perfectly well. Doctor Darwin has paid him very handsome compliments 
on his lines on the Barbarini Vase in the first part of the Botanic Garden.” 

Mr. Edgeworth found the time long at Clifton, though, as usual, he 
at once improved his opportunities, paid visits to his friends in London 
and elsewhere, and renewed many former intimacies and correspondences. 

Maria also paid a visit to London, but the time had not come for her 
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to enjoy society, and the extreme shyness of which Mrs. Edgeworth 
speaks made it pain to her to be in society in those early days. 
“Since I have been away from home,” she writes, “I have missed the 
society of my father, mother, and sisters more than I can express, and 
more than beforehand I could have thought possible. I long to see 
them all again. Even when I am most amused I feel a void, and now 
I understand what an aching void is perfectly.” Very soon we hear of 
her at home again, “scratching away at the Freeman family.” Mr. 
Edgeworth is reading aloud Gay’s 7'rivia among other things, which 
she recommends to her aunt. “I had much rather make a bargain 
with any one I loved to read the same books with them at the same 
hour than to look at the moon like Rousseau’s famous lovers.” There 
is another book, a new book for the children, mentioned about this 
time, Lvenings at Home, which they all admire immensely. 

Miss Edgeworth was now about 26, at an age when a woman’s 
powers have fully ripened; a change comes over her style ; there is a 
fulness of description in her letters and a security of expression which 
show maturity. Her habit of writing was now established, and she 
describes the constant interest her father took and his share in all she 
did. Some of the slighter stories she first wrote upon a slate and read 
out to her brothers and sisters; others she sketched for her father’s 
approval, and arranged and altered as he suggested. The letters for 
literary ladies were with the publishers by this time, and these were 
followed by various stories and early lessons, portions of Parents’ 
Assistant, and of popular tales, all of which were sent out in packets 
and lent from one member of the family to another before finally reach- 
ing Mr. Johnson, the publisher’s, hands. Maria Edgeworth in some of 
her letters from Clifton alludes with some indignation to the story of 
Mrs. Hannah More’s ungrateful protégée Lactilla, the literary milkwoman, 
whose poems Hannah More was at such pains to bring before the world, 
and for whom, with her kind preface and warm commendations and sub- 
scription list, she was able to obtain the large sum of 500/. The ungrate- 
ful Lactilla, who had been starving when Mrs. More found her out, 
seems to have lost her head in this sudden prosperity, and to have 
accused her benefactress of wishing to steal a portion of the money. Maria 
Edgeworth must have been also interested in some family marriages 
which took place about this time. Her sister Anna became engaged to 
Dr. Beddoes, of Clifton, whose name appears as prescribing for the authors 
of various memoirs of that day. He is “a man of ability, of a great name 
in the scientific world,” says Mr. Edgeworth, who favoured the Doctor’s 
“ declared passion,” as a proposal was then called, and the marriage accord- 
ingly took place on their return to Ireland. Emmeline, another sister, was 
soon after married to Mr. King,a surgeon, also living at Bristol,and Maria 
was now left the only remaining daughter of the first marriage, to be good 
aunt, sister, friend to all the younger members of the party. She was all 
this, but she herself expressly states that her father would never allow ber 
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to be turned into a nursery drudge ; her share of the family was limited to 
one special little boy. Meanwhile her pen-and-ink children are grow- 
ing up. 

“T beg, dear Sophy,” she writes to her cousin, “ that you will not call 
my little stories by the sublime name of my works; I shall else be 
ashamed when the little mouse comes forth. The stories are printed 
and bound the same size as Lvenings at Home, butI am afraid you will 
dislike the title. My father had sent the Parents’ Friend, but Mr. 
Johnson has degraded it into Parents’ Assistant.” 

In 1797, says Miss Beaufort, who was to be so soon more intimately 
connected with the Edgeworth family, Johnson wished to publish more 
volumes of the Parents’ Assistant on fine paper, with prints, and Mrs, 
Ruxton asked me to make some designs for them. These designs seem to 
have given great satisfaction to the Edgeworth party, and especially toa 
little boy called William, Mrs. Edgeworth’s youngest boy, who grew up to 
be a fine young man, but who died young of the cruel family complaint, 
Mrs. Edgeworth’s health was also failing all this time—‘‘ Though she 
makes epigrams she is far from well,” says Maria ; but they none of them 
seemed seriously alarmed. Mr. Edgeworth, in the intervals of politics, 
is absorbed in the telegraph, which, with the help of his sons, he is try- 
ing to establish. It is one which acts by night as well as by day. 

It was a time of change and stir for Ireland, disaffection growing and 
put down for a time by the soldiers ; armed bands going about “ defend- 
ing ” the country and breaking its windows. In 1794 threats ofa French 
invasion had alarmed everybody, and now again in 1796 came rumours 
of every description, and Mr. Edgeworth was very much disappointed 
that his proposal for establishing a telegraph across the water to 
England was rejected by Government. He’ also writes to Dr. Darwin 
that he had offered himself as a candidate for the county, and been 
obliged to relinquish at the last moment; but these minor disappoint- 
ments were lost in the trouble which fell upon the household in the 
following year—the death of the mother of the family, who sank rapidly 
and died of consumption in 1797. 


VII. 


When Mr. Edgeworth himself died, not without many active post- 
mortem wishes and directions, leaving his entertaining Memoirs half 
finished, he desired his daughter Maria inthe most emphatic way to com- 
plete them, and to publish them without changing or altering anything that 
he had written. People reading them were surprised by the contents ; they 
blamed Miss Edgeworth for making them public, not knowing how 
solemn and binding these dying commands had been, says Mrs. Lead- 
beater, writing at the time to Mrs. Trench. Many severe and wounding 
reviews appeared, and this may have influenced Miss Edgeworth in her 
own objection to her Memoirs being published by her family. 

Mr. Edgeworth’s life was most extraordinary, comprising in fact 
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three or four lives in the place of that one usually allowed to most 
people, some of us having to be moderately content with a half or 
three-quarters of existence. But his versatility of mind was no less 
remarkable than his tenacity of purpose and strength of affection, though 
some measure of sentiment must have certainly been wanting. The 
writer once expressed her surprise at the extraordinary influence that 
Mr. Edgeworth seems to have had over women and over the many 
members of his family who continued to reside in his home after the 
various changes which had taken place there. The lady to whom she spoke 
was one who has seen more of life than most of us, who has for years 
past carried help to the far-away and mysterious East, but whose natural 
place is at home in the more prosperous and unattainable West End. 
This lady said, “You do not in the least understand what my Uncle 
Edgeworth was. I never knew anything like him. Brilliant, full of 
energy and charm, he was something quite extraordinary and irresistible. 
If you had known him you would not have wondered at anything.” This 
lady had sat upon Maria Edgeworth’s knee as a little girl, and remem- 
bered her writing in her place by the column in the big sitting room. 


“T had in the spring of that year (1797) paid my first visit to Edgeworthtown 
with my mother and sister,” writes Miss Beaufort, afterwards Mrs, Edgeworth, the. 
author of the Memoirs. ‘My father had long before been there, and had frequently 
met Mr. Edgeworth at Mrs. Ruxton’s, In 1795 my father was presented to the 
living of Collon, in the county of Louth, where he resided from that time. His 
vicarage was within five minutes’ walk of the residence of Mr. Foster, then Speaker 
of the Irish House of Commons, the dear friend of Mr. Edgeworth, who came to 
Collon in the spring of 1798 several times, and at last offered me his hand, which I 
accepted.” 


Maria, who was at first very much opposed to the match, would not 
have been herself the most devoted and faithful of daughters if she had 
not eventually agreed to her father’s wishes, and, as daughters do, come 
by degrees to feel with him and to see with his eyes. The influence of 
a father over a daughter where real sympathy exists is one of the very 
deepest and strongest that can be imagined. Miss Beaufort herself 
seems also to have had some special attraction for Maria. She was about 
her own age. She must have been a person of singularly sweet cha- 
racter and gentle liberality of mind. ‘You will come into a new 
family, but you will not come asa stranger, dear Miss Beaufort,” writes 
generous Maria. ‘“ You will not lead a new life, but only continue to 
lead the life you have been used to in your own happy cultivated family.” 
And her stepmother in a few feeling words describes all that Maria was 
to her from the very first when she came as a bride to the home where 
the children of the lately lost wife and her sisters were all assembled to 
meet her. 

It gives an unpleasant thrill to read of the newly-married lady com- 
ing along to her home in a postchaise, and seeing something odd on the 
side of the road. “Look to the other side; don’t look at it,” says Mr. 
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Edgeworth ; and when they had passed he tells his bride that it was the 
body of a man hung by the rebels between the shafts of a car. 

The family at Edgeworthtown consisted of two ladies, sisters of the 
late Mrs. Edgeworth, who made it their home, and of Maria, the last of 
the first family. Lovell, now the eldest son, was away; but there 
were also four daughters and three sons at home. 


All agreed in making me feel at once at home and part of the family ; all received 
me with the most unaffected cordiality ; but from Maria it was something more, 
She more than fulfilled the promise of her letter; she made me at once her most 
intimate friend, and in every trifle of the day treated me with the most generous 
confidence. 

Those times were even more serious than they are now ; we hear of 
Mr. Bond, the High Sheriff, paying “a pale visit” to Edgeworthtown. 
“T am going on in the old way, writing stories,” says Maria Edgeworth; 
writingin 1798. “I cannot bea captain of dragoons, and sitting with my 
hands before me would not make any one of us one degree safer. ... 
Simple Susan went to Foxhall a few days ago for Lady Anne to carry her 
to England.” ‘ My father has made our little rooms so nice for us,” she 
continues ; “they are all fresh painted and papered. Oh! rebels, oh! 
French spare them. We have never injured you, and all we wish is to 
see everybody as happy as ourselves,” 

On August 29 we find from Miss Edgeworth’s letter to her cousin 
that the French have got to Castlebar. “The Lord-Lieutenant is now 
at Athlone, and it is supposed it will be their next object of attack. My 
father’s corps of yeomanry are extremely attached to him and seem fully 
in earnest ; but, alas! by some strange negligence, their arms have not 
yetarrived from Dublin. . . . We, who are so near the scene of action, 
cannot by any means discover what number of the French actually landed, 
some say 800, some 1,800, some 18,000.” 

The family had a narrow escape that day, for two officers, who 
were in charge of some ammunition, offered to take them under their 
protection as far as Longford. Mr. Edgeworth most fortunately detained 
them. “Half an hour afterwards, as we were quietly sitting in the 
portico, we heard, as we thought close to us, the report of a pistol or 
a clap of thunder which shook the house. The officer soon after re- 
turned almost speechless; he could hardly explain what had happened. 
The ammunition cart, containing nearly three barrels of gunpowder, 
took fire, and burnt half way on the road to Longford. The man who 
drove the cart was blown to atoms. Nothing of him could be found. 
Two of the horses were killed ; others were blown to pieces, and their 
limbs scattered to 2 distance. The head and body of a man were found 
a hundred and twenty yards from the spot... . If we had gone with 
this ammunition cart, we must have been killed. An hour or two after- 
wards we were obliged to fly from Edgeworthtown. The pikemen, 300 
in number, were within a mile of the town ; my mother and Charlotte 
and I rode; passed the trunk of the dead man, bloody limbs of horses, 
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and two dead horses, by the help of men who pulled on our steeds— 
all safely lodged now in Mrs, Fallon’s Inn.” ‘“ Before we had reached 
the place where the cart had been blown up,” says Mrs. Edgeworth, 
“Mr. Edgeworth suddenly recollected that he had left on the table in 
his study a list of the yeomanry corps which he feared might endanger 
the poor fellows and their families if it fell into the hands of the rebels. 
He galloped back for it. It was at the hazard of his life ; but the rebels 
had not yet appeared. He burned the paper, and rejoined us safely.” 
The Memoirs give a most interesting and spirited account of the next 
few days. The rebels spared Mr. Edgeworth’s house, although they 
broke in. After a time the family were told that all was safe for 
their return, and the account of their coming home, as it is given in 
the second volume of Mr. Edgeworth’s life by his daughter, is a model 
of style and admirable description. 

In 1799 Mr. Edgeworth came into Parliament for the borough of St. 
Johnstown. He was a Unionist by conviction, but he did not think the 
times were yet ripe for the Union, and he therefore voted against it. 
In some of his letters to Dr. Darwin written at this time, he says that 
he was offered 3,000 guineas for his seat for the few remaining weeks 
of the session, which, needless to say, he refused, not thinking it well, 
as he says, “to quarrel with myself.” He also adds that Maria con- 
tinues writing for children under the persuasion that she cannot be more 
serviceably employed ; and he sends (with his usual perspicuity) affec- 
tionate messages to the Doctor’s “ good amiable lady and his giant brood.” 
But this long friendly correspondence was coming to an end. The 
Doctor's letters, so quietly humorous and to the point, Mr. Edgeworth’s 
answers with all their characteristic and lively variety, were nearly over. 

It was in 1800 that Maria had achieved her great success, and pub- 
lished Castle Rackrent, a book—not for children this time—which made 
everybody talk who read, and those read who had only talked before. 
This work was published anonymously, and so great was its reputation 
that some one was at the pains to copy out the whole of the story with 
erasures and different signs of authenticity, and assume the authorship. 

One very distinctive mark of Maria Edgeworth’s mind is the honest 
candour and genuine critical faculty which is hers. Her appreciation 
of her own work and that of others is unaffected and really discriminat- 
ing, whether it is Corinne or a simple story which she is reading, or 
Scott’s new novel the Pirate, or one of her own manuscripts which she 
estimates justly and reasonably. ‘I have read Corinne with my father, 
and I like it better than he does. In one word, I am dazzled by the 
genius, provoked by the absurdities, and in admiration of the taste and 
critical judgment of Italian literature displayed throughout the whole 
work : but I will not dilate upon it in a letter, I could talk for three 
hours to you and my aunt.” 

Elsewhere she speaks with the warmest admiration of a Simple Story. 
Jane Austen’s books were not yet published; but another writer, for whom 
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Mr. Edgeworth and his daughter had a very great regard and admiration, 
was Mrs. Barbauld, who in all the heavy trials and sorrows of her later 
life found no little help and comfort in the friendship and constancy of 
Maria Edgeworth. Mr. and Mrs. Barbauld, upon Mr. Edgeworth’s invita- 
tion, paid him a visit at Clifton, where he wasagain staying in 1799, and 
where Mrs. Edgeworth’s eldest child was born. There is a little anecdote 
of domestic life at this time in the Memoirs which gives one a glimpse, not 
of an authoress, but of a very sympathising and impressionable person. 
“ Maria took her little sister to bring down to her father, but when she 
had descended a few steps a panic seized her, and she was afraid to go 
either backwards or forwards. She sat down on the stairs afraid she 
should drop the child, afraid that its head would come off, and afraid 
that her father would find her sitting there and laugh at her, till seeing 
the footman passing she called ‘Samuel’ in a terrified voice, and made 
him walk before her backwards down the stairs till she safely reached 
the sitting room.” For all these younger children Maria seems to have 
had a most tender and motherly regard, as indeed for all her young 
brothers and sisters of the different families. Many of them were the 
heroines of her various stories, and few heroines are more charming than 
some of Miss Edgeworth’s. Rosamund is said by some to have been 
Maria herself, impulsive, warm-hearted, timid, and yet full of spirit and 
animation. 

In his last letter to Mr. Edgeworth Dr. Darwin writes kindly of the 
authoress, and sends her a message. The letter is dated April 17, 1802. 
*‘T am glad to find you still amuse yourself with mechanism in spite of 
the troubles of Ireland ;” and the Doctor goes on to ask his friend to 
come and pay a visit to the Priory, and describes the pleasant house with 
the garden, the ponds full of fish, the deep umbrageous valley, with the 
talkative stream running down it, and Derby tower in the distance. The 
letter, so kind, so playful in its tone, was never finished. Dr. Darwin 
was writing as he was seized with what seemed a fainting fit, and he 
died within an hour. Miss Edgeworth writes of the shock her father 
felt when the sad news reached him ; a shock, she says, which must in 
some degree be experienced by every person who reads this letter of Dr. 
Darwin’s. 

No wonder this generous outspoken man was esteemed in his own time. 
To us, in ours, it has been given still more to know the noble son of 
“that giant brood,” whose name will be loved and held in honour as 
long as people live to honour nobleness, simplicity, and genius ; those 
things which give life to life itself. 
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& Glimpse of the United States, 


Tue number of British subjects who visit the United States for pleasure 
is increasing every year, but the attractions of that country are so 
numerous that it is surprising how small is the proportion of travellers 
from our shores who find their way across the Atlantic. We do not 
speak of the multitude of tourists who have neither time nor health for 
so long a journey. They naturally resort to the neighbouring capitals 
of Europe. They want immediate change from home pre-occupations, 
and this they find in visiting public galleries or spectacles, antiquarian 
remains, or historic monuments. They get rest and a certain amount 
of refined enjoyment, without acquiring or wishing for any special 
acquaintance with the people among whom they sojourn. They come 
back to the business of every-day life with some pleasant memories to 
muse over, and all the better pleased because there was nothing in their 
journey connected in any way with the thoughts that engage them in 
their own country. But for travellers less pressed for time, or less jaded 
in mind or body, the pleasures of a trip to America are as varied as they 
are real. Magnificent scenery, luxurious modes of travel, comfortable 
hotels, and a fine climate are no small advantages. For those who 
have not made a sea-voyage, and who are not incapable of enjoying one, 
the trip to New York is just long enough to give a delightful experience 
of the wonders of ocean with a very small degree of discomfort and 
danger. 

Then there is more than luxurious existence and change of scene 
and variety of natural beauty to be enjoyed in this visit even by those 
who have not time or opportunity to make any study with American 
society properly so called. The mere superficial aspect of the people and 
the country is full of vivid interest for any one who is not too languid to 
care about history or politics or social organisation. The first existence 
of this continent, so far as Western knowledge goes, is a part of our 
modern history; the growth of the States was closely connected with 
some of the most remarkable events, political and religious, in our own 
country. Their commercial enterprises are all interwoven with our own. 
Their laws and institutions are all built on political principles with 
which our constitutional history teems; their actual stage of political 
development is that towards which we are told the old European countries 
are gravitating. In the economic conditions of the country we can see 
with our own eyes the working on an enormous scale of many of those 
doctrines of political economy which have engaged the minds of the greatest 
thinkers, and for our own observation we have the aid of a widely 
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extended press, the advantage of a language with which we are familiar, 
No more vivid intellectual enjoyment has been offered to the human 
mind since the days when Athens saw the habits and laws of the old 
Hellenic races mirrored in the life of Sicily and Magna Grecia. All 
the institutions of the country, all the shibboleths we hear repeated in 
the press, recall some stage of our history. We are reminded at one 
moment of Magna Charta and Simon de Montfort, at another of the 
Puritan revolution. Virginia recalls the time of Elizabeth and the 
martial aristocracy of England; Maryland, with its great martial 
Catholic establishments, the alliances that proved fatal to the house of 
Stuart ; Pittsburgh, the scene of Wasbington’s first military success, now 
the great manufacturing centre of the North, is a lasting monument of 
Chatham’s most brilliant achievements. Each of the Northern States 
brings to mind some phase of that popular intellectual activity which, 
dating from the days of the Lollards, has presented itself in England 
under the various forms of Dissent. 

An active traveller, whose special delight is scenery, might turn the 
American railway system to such account as to visit all the great natural 
wonders of the United States in a couple of months. A less fatiguing 
and more interesting course will be to take some one tract of the States 
at a time, and observe something of the ways of the population as well 
as of the natural scenery around. A line running from Boston to 
Montreal in Canada, from thence to St. Paul, then south by the valley of 
the Mississippi to the Ohio and east through the Alleghanies to Vir- 
ginia, includes examples of all the important phases of American life 
except that of the Pacific coasts. We have within these limits one of 
the noblest of nature’s works, the falls of Niagara, the fairy-like beauty 
of the Thousand Islands, the exciting passage of the Rapids, and these 
latter attractions are but adornments of the majestic current of the 
St. Lawrence, the greatest personality among the American rivers. The 
Hudson, with all its beauty, is an estuary, not a river. The Mississippi 
suggests a huge dyke, and we have to recall the thousands of miles it 
runs and the various climates it experiences before we realise that we 
are in the presence of the great father of waters; but on the St. Law- 
rence we are always conscious of the great effort of nature to carry the 
vast waters of the Northern lakes to the sea. Even within the limits 
above suggested the most picturesque aspect of the Mississippi may be 
enjoyed in Minnesota, where it rolls through a country that recalls 
some of the finest river scenery of Europe. At St. Louis it is already 
swollen to a mighty tide, and has acquired the character which it pre- 
serves for the next seven hundred miles to New Orleans and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Pre-eminent as much of this scenery is among the marvels of nature, 
a still greater enjoyment is the observation of the people themselves, 
so variously occupied over this vast area in different stages of their work, 
the building up of the American nation. In such a circuit as we have 
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suggested we could contrast the fresh enterprise of Minneapolis and St. 
Paul with the splendid repose of Cincinnati and the old settled towns 
whose position was won eighty years since. In the former we have all 
the excitement of a battle yet to be won. In the latter, spacious streets 
filled with an orderly and not hurried commerce, extensive suburbs with 
palatial villas, and a general disposition to turn to the more luxurious 
side of life, attest the success already achieved. But the strongest im- 
pression we receive in America is the almost fantastic contrast between 
traditional associations which connect us with the people, and present 
habits and ways which mark them at once as a separate nation. 

When the Englishman first looks at the waters of the Hudson dancing 
in the sun, the long smokeless streets, with their busy crowds certainly 
not of English people, his immediate impulse is to fall back on his 
earliest travelling companion, his scanty store of French, and to ask his 
way in that tongue. So strong is the impression of foreign locality 
which the climate and the aspect of the city give him, that it is some 
time before he becomes accustomed to expect to hear English from these 
tall, spare, keen-eyed men who talk so little, in so low a tone. When 
we meet Americans in Europe, their accent attracts attention; when 
we are among them, with climate and manners and dress and expression 
so different from our own, our surprise is to find them at home in our 
language. The spacious hall of the hotel is not reserved for the guests 
and the servants. It is filled by a busy crowd. Not that they are 
always moving about or talking. The men who sit in the armchairs 
against the wall or clustered round the pillars that support the dome, 
are not idle vacant-eyed loungers. They closely observe each passer-by, 


‘now and again glide through the crowd to claim an old acquaintance 


or to give attendance to a promised rendezvous. Loud talking is much 
more frequent among the women. In ordinary business the American 
is never noisy. He says little. It may be to the point or not, according 
to his good sense or honesty of purpose, but it is generally brief and 
always delivered in a quiet low key. As both good sense and honesty 
are leading characteristics of the American people, the exception here 
made to the general terseness of their ordinary communications is but 
an exception. 

Hard as they work, they have, like other people, their social gather- 
ings and their holidays. On these occasions no people are more chatty 
and sociable, as we know from our experience of them at this side of the 
Atlantic, as any traveller can prove for himself if he joins an excursion 
from Boston or Philadelphia ; but before we are many days in the country 
we are struck by what Mr. Carlyle would recognise as a great gift 
of silence, a characteristic which American writers have often noticed, 
but which can only be appreciated among the people themselves. The 
peculiar humours of American life have often been described: the 
American story-teller, the captain of the Mississippi steamboat, the bar 
frequenter, the professional politician, what Mr. Matthew Arnold would 
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call the rowdy Philistine, have had many painters. "What neither books 
nor our experience of Americans in Europe present to us are the habits 
and type of the working American, the merchant or trader in his daily 
life, whether in his ship or in his office, or travelling in search of custom or 
employment for his labour or his capital. His mind is so intently fixed 
on his object that he avoids all useless expenditure of thought or words, 
Restless he may be. He is seldom long in the same spot. He likes 
movement, even the motion of the rocking chair. He is never listless, 
Nothing escapes his vigilant eye; but it is a quiet, regulated vitality, 
too absorbed and earnest to be noisy. At the dinner-table of a great 
hotel you may occasionally hear a couple of veteran politicians discuss 
the signs of the times, or recall former struggles, or the young people of 
a family party may be encouraged by a few inquiries as to their tastes 
or plans of holiday ; but generally, both with men and women, the meal- 
time is too important a part of their busy lives to be given up to idle 
conversation. The long, elaborate menu is scanned with close attention, 
a varied repast is ordered, and the rest of the time is devoted to its con- 
sumption. This is achieved with great rapidity, considering the number 
of dishes—say, for breakfast, various fruits, hominy, fish, meat, eggs, 
besides a variety of vegetables and cakes; but there is no greedy eager- 
ness. It is an important piece of work steadily carried through, and 
once it is finished there is no loitering. The last mouthful swallowed 
and the finger-glasses used, the chairs are pushed back, and the guests 
glide swiftly off to the other occupations of life. 

The lower part of New York abounds in fine scenery and memorable 
associations. As our steamer approaches the wharf after nightfall, one 
of those many steamers which bring back holiday-makers from the 

‘pleasure parks of Coney or Staten Islands, the lights gleaming on every 
side, reflected in the waters all around, remind us for a moment of the 
sea-encircled city of the Adriatic. In the morning sunshine, the width 
of these channels and the great navies riding in them recall us to modern 
commerce. The glade of tall trees in the Battery Gardens close by affords 
a pleasant contrast with the busy scene of the wharfs. Adjoining is the 
Bowling-Green, the centre of the city in colonial times. Its fine trees 
and quaint surroundings recall the days when Washington struggled 
with the Howes and the Clintons for the possession of the city. 

We have hardly time to enjoy this locality before we become ac- 
quainted with some of those special traits which mark the American 
people all over the States. Within a few yards of this almost rural 
quiet we are in the Broadway and at the corner of Wall Street, the money 
market of the United States. The throng of eager business people tra- 
versing the streets reminds us of Lothbury rather than of the Rue 
Vivienne ; but the scene becomes very different from either of these old- 

world quarters when we become familiar with the demeanour of the 

individuals who make up the stirring crowd. The sense of personal 
independence is already visible in a thousand ways, and when we 
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get to see what this bearing means it has all the enjoyment of a new 
experienee. 

If we enter a shop, we do not find that deferential welcome which 
London offers ; rather a critical, inquiring attitude, as of men—we think 
—who recollect that a chance customer like ourselves may be, perhaps, 
no better than he should be. We soon find that this undemonstrative 
observant demeanour only indicates the intention of the shopman to 
ascertain our wants as thoroughly and quickly as possible, and supply 
them without delay. There is no time lost in ceremony; our demands 
are met with promptness and quiet civility. The shopkeepers assume 
that we, like themselves, want to get through the work with as little 
delay as is consistent with finding what we want. The shopman—or 
clerk, as he is termed—and the shoeblack are the merchant and the rail- 
way director and the statesman in an earlier stage, and they do their 
immediate business with thoroughness and confidence, like people who 
feel that they are bearing their part in the larger and higher conceptions 
of life, and will, if they do themselves justice, be one day as comfort- 
able and important as any of their customers. In the American clerk 
or workman of to-day, whatever may have been the case in the past, 
there is no vulgar assertion of this equality. The people he has to deal 
with ordinarily never dream of disputing it. It is only in the case 
of a European, accustomed to the subservience of the productive or dis- 
tributing classes here, that any embarrassment can arise. We soon 
learn that the absence of the deference we are accustomed to does not 
mean disrespect: it is an unconscious compliment. It is giving us 
credit for a knowledge of their social system ; it assumes that we are 
aware there is no social inferiority between the wealthy merchant and 
landowner and the labourer or clerk; it attributes to us some of their 
own good sense to conclude that we want our business done, and done 


well, without loss of time. 


Upon the lower order of labourers this influence is particularly 
beneficial—people who do the work of cabmen and porters, and what 
we call day labourers. Amongst these people there is a general absence 
of that roughness and rowdyism which mark the same class with us 
when their temper is disturbed. In the course of one’s travels occasional 
disputes arise, and there is the usual amount of petty knavery; but 
nowhere do we meet with that insolence which almost invariably accom- 
panies a dispute with the same class here. Bad language is hardly ever 
heard, even in the North-West. Certainly there is much less of it there 
than among the. young men of fashion in New York, who seem to think 
that a certain amount of damning this and that proves a familiarity 
with European habits. 

One noteworthy result of this spirit of self-respect is that the tra- 
veller is not called on to spend time and money in distributing largesses 
to small railway and hotel employés. Another effect which we can trace 
to the same root idea, is an attention to personal tidiness much greater 
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than among the same class with us. In a few weeks in the United States 
we see more shoe-blacking and brushing-up than perhaps in all the rest 
of our lives. Everybody does rough work now and again, and the fact 
that they do hard work is no reason why they should not make then- 
selves tidy and comfortable when the work is over. A curious sight it 
is to walk down Broadway just as the shops and warehouses are about 
to close, when the assistants may be seen at the doorways waiting in a 
group round a shoeblack, who has been retained to complete their toilet 
before they start for their respective abodes—go “up town,” or, as we 
should say, “go west.” In the same way, hotels and railway trains and 
stations abound in convenient lavatories, and travelling is carried on 
with a consideration for cleanliness and appearance which is not general 
in Europe. This comes partly, no doubt, from the greater practice in 
travelling which the habits of the Americans give them, but is also in a 
great measure due to their disposition not to give way to circumstances, 
They are too conscious of their dignity and position as American citizens 
to be put out of countenance by material difficulties, and they gain the 
habit of making shift as best they can. Rough travelling, or coarse and 
dirty work, is nothing to be ashamed of; and the man who knows what 
cleanliness and order are, asserts his natural taste on the first opportunity, 

Of the cosmopolitan world of New York the hurried traveller may 
be able to see but little. That little, however, will probably convince 
him that he has fresher fields of observation elsewhere. The fashion of 
the Atlantic cities has many attractions, but, with a dash and daring 
and lavishness all its own, it is strongly modelled on European habits. 
Perhaps its least interesting characteristic is the disposition to convince 
strangers that these Americans of the eastern cities are not as other 
Awericans, but have European tastes and experiences. It is not that 
they are ashamed of their own country. The spirit of national pride in 
their present strength and the great career before them is never absent in 
any American, but one does frequently find among the wealthier classes 
a disposition to accept European ways simply because they are European, 
and without discriminating judgment as to whether they are nobler or 
better ways—ways that tend to make life more worthy or beautiful. In- 
stead of treating their own social habits as a basis on which to superadd 
good things from other places, they strike a European as too apt to run 
after an imitation of European manners and customs, and the result is a 
contrast, an opposition to the home life of the country, instead of such 
an engrafting of the ways of old countries in harmony with the natural 
life of America as might give us much to learn from. As it is, a com- 
bination of business energy and restlessness, with close imitation of French 
and English ways, is not fascinating, and seems little likely to produce 
any good result for America or for the rest of the world. 

In Chicago and the North-West we are away from this European- 
ising influence. There we have the American people carrying on with full 
vigour the work which they have been engaged in for some two hundred 
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years under the lead of the New England populations. Itis the younger 
sons of families from Massachusetts and Connecticut who settled Illinois, 
as they settled Ohio and Indiana long before, as they are settling Minne- 
sota and Dakota now, and establishing themselves in Wyoming and 
Montana. Chicago has been founded a long time, and is a vast metropolis 
in its wealth and extent, but still it is the settler’s city. It has preserved 
all the freshness and buoyancy of a new establishment. Its scheme is to 
be the big city of America, owing to its central position among the 
regions which are mines of agricultural wealth to be worked as soon as 
hands are found for the task. Chicago is not content to be the great 
commercial city of Illinois or the emporium of the lakes. It is to be the 
centre of all the United States territory between the Rocky Mountains 
and Pennsylvania, and as much of that country has yet to be filled, 
Chicago cannot assume yet her position as a city whose victories have 
been won. She is still provisional only, for a population to come, and 
thus in the midst of great wealth and conveniences of every kind, crowded 
with majestic buildings, Chicago preserves for our observation all the 
notes of a people camping out. We have exchanges, theatres, fashionable 
quarters and suburbs, and of course innumerable lines of tramcars ; but 
that is nothing, for there is hardly an American village without a line 
of tramcars, but from the newsboy to the wealthy merchant all are full 
of the one idea how Chicago is to be made what it ought to be, the 
commercial centre of the West. It has a great variety of inhabitants 
of the most remote nationalities ; Russians and Poles, Frenchmen and 
Germans, Irish and Scotch, are neighbours in its wide suburbs ; but the 
dominant influence is the enterprise and order of the Eastern States. 
Though there are plenty of elements of rowdyism, and so many changes 
have come over men’s minds since the time of Roger Williams that every 
freedom is given to separate opinions or religious observances, still the 
energy and sober self-respect of New England prevail over all. The 
resolution of the old colonists who founded Providence and New Haven 
and Boston is animating this vast multitude in conditions so prodigiously 
different, with steam and electricity connecting it to all parts of the 
world, and an organised press stimulating the passion of notoriety. The 
old colonists belonged to one race, one creed, it might be said one con- 
gregation. The North-West opens its arms to all races, to all religions, 
be they ecclesiastical or simply subjective, but it is one with the Pilgrim 
Fathers in its resolution to win the earth and use it worthily, and with 
this purpose and love of toil comes a friendly brotherhood between these 
widely differing groups. They contribute information, they contribute 
help to each other with a ready aptness more touching than anything 
which more refined manners could present. They areal] fellow-labourers 
together, and thus they have a unity of purpose and a common sympathy 
springing from that unity which enable them to supply each other’s wants 
without fuss or parade. In travelling by railroad or steamboat this 
may be observed at every turn, little civilities done by one passenger to 
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another, arranging their packages, opening or shutting a window, calling 
attention to something mislaid so promptly and silently, and acknow- 
ledged only by a word, an appreciating glance, as almost to escape notice 
from the looker-on. 


All their kindly acts come in the course 
Of nature, not as efforts meant to please. 


As regards women in particular, this vigilant helpful forethought of 
the American mind has special charms. There is hardly any subject on 
which more dreary nonsense is talked and written than on the position 
and demeanour of American women. Their beauty, we are told, is due 
to the life of ease and splendour which the wealth and intelligence and 
chivalry of their country produce. They are free from the family 
worries, from the financial anxieties, which vex the women of the Old 
World. Even the physical burdens which most women are subject to, 
riches and science have reduced to a minimum. All that is required 
of them is to be beautiful and receive the grateful homage of mankind. 
That there are plenty of handsome women who live in magnificent 
houses with almost absolute command of their own time as far as house- 
hold duties are concerned, that they occupy themselves much with 
society, its amusements, and occasionally with various schemes for re- 
modelling social habits—all this is true, but it only refers to a very small 
portion of the Eastern States, and a portion of which the present in- 
fluence or the future development appears very uncertain. So far as this 
position of some American women in the Eastern States is not the usual 
conconitant of wealth, and has any connection with the special life of the 
country, it is due to what we see in a much more distinct and beautiful 
form in the simpler districts, the primitive vigour which the family 
relations still retain, and the consequent ready helpfulness of men 
towardswomen. The word “ tender” suggests itself, but tender does not 
describe the demeanour and habits which make a great beauty of these 
half-populated regions. There is no self-consciousness about them, 
there is no posing, there is no particular satisfaction apparently in 
giving help to a woman rather than a man. These ways are only a 
part of the vigilant sense of community of interest which we see evident 
all around. All there are fellow-workers, the woman is the less strong, 
more naturally requires attention and aid, and she gets them with prompt- 
ness, and without obtrusiveness, at every hand. No doubt in these 
Western States the women have a great deal of hard work, but it is 
work which the spirit of invention and the accumulations of the Eastern 
States have stripped of its more grievous characteristics. Machinery 
and the most various household appliances have come to the aid of the 
woman, and enable her without excessive physical toil to take an active 
part in the enterprise of her husband or her brother, and her sense of 
community with him is ever fresh and vigorous. Although most of 
the women are married, and children come in abundance, the cares of 
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domes‘ic life and the business of the husband occupy alike the attention 
of both parents, the woman ever vigilant and sympathetic, and taking 
some share, according to her power, of the actual work. 

One of the most interesting of these Western towns is St. Paul, 
situated in the picturesque scenery of the Upper Mississippi. The site has 
been wrested from the Indians within living memory. In 1854 its popula- 
tion was three thousand. Now it is seventy thousand. Mills and great 
warehouses are rising on both sides of the river, and New England 
influences are more conspicuous than in Chicago. The great tide of 
European emigration has not yet flowed up to this place sufficiently to 
obscure the original settler spirit. In its main streets and suburbs 
handsome traps abound, and nearly all of them are driven by women. 
The men are busy in the mills and stores. The marketing, the com- 
munications between one point and another, all this is lighter work, and 
by a natural economy is left to their bright and active helpmates. 

It is one result of the great productive activity of the people, that 
the accumulations which their industry has brought together fill their 
thoughts and are presented in their conversation much more frequently 
than among ourselves. Idle gossip here notes a man who has been a 
double-first; or has a beautiful place in Kent, or a fine gallery of pictures, 
or is of noted descent, be it from some politician or soldier or lawyer. 
Many and various are the claims to attention put forward in the ordi- 
nary gossip of a watering-place, but in the States every one we notice is 
“immensely rich ;” sometimes the adverb varies and it is “enormously 
rich ;” or a more ambitious conversationist will tell you that the husbard 
of the charming lady whom you sat next to at dinner is worth millions, 
but admiration of success in getting the reward of industry, an accumu- 
lation of dollars, becomes x sort of mental law. The men apply it, the 
women talk about it, and the word “rich,” with various adverbs and 
qualifications, occurs in conversation almost as often as “doch” in a 
German dialogue. It would be hard to imagine how their conversation 
would go on without it. The traveller is struck with a baby’s beautiful 
eyes. The lady sitting near sympathises with his admiration, and her 
own fine eyes lighting up with unwonted animation, she adds in a voice 
thrilling with emotion, “Do you know that he is heir to millions?” 
Her sympathetic enjoyment of the baby’s beauty and her admiration for 
the millions go quite well together in her mind. The sense of beauty is 
the natural outcome of a fine-toned sensitive nature, but it is stimulated 
by the consideration of practical results habitual to her nation. The 
physical appreciation of beauty is intensified by the idea of millions re- 
presenting great labours and achievements, giving promise of still vaster 
and nobler exertions of human energy in the future. This tendency to 
dwell on the fact of riches would in an old country be offensive and 
degrading, for in Europe there are many other calls upon our time, 
many other ways marked for service and distinction besides material 


development. In the United States this language does not indicate 
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avarice or cupidity, Misers are probably more rare than th Europe, 
The most magnificent donations for public purposes are made every day, 
Vulgar fawning upon wealth is comparatively unknown. This language 
is the natural outcome of two circumstances, the one accidental, the 
other closely connected with the moral grandeur of the people. The 
first is the ready means of acquiring wealth which the climate and the 
fresh soil supply ; the second is the nervous energy which impels every 
American, as it were by instinct, to push on, each to do his part and 
make the best of this splendid opportunity. 

Another accident of American habits which we can only understand 
among the people themselves is their warm interest in everything relating 
to kings and nobles. In the mind of tbe Briton there is always lurking 
a genuine awe for hereditary rank. Sometimes it reacts in militant 
denunciation of all aristocracy, sometimes it is veiled in decorous sub- 
serviency, and by the Briton accordingly the American rush in pursuit 
of a live lord is regarded as the grossest flunkeyism. This is altogether 
a mistake. To the American the hereditary noble is the most foreign of 
foreign products. In his own country he can observe for himself 
almost anything else which goes to make up the public life of history. 
He is not a book man, he is not a philosopher. Books he uses, but his 
great reliance in the battle of life are his exceedingly acute faculties of 
observation, and he is glad of the opportunity to see for himself what 
sort of being this old-country institution produces. The noble captive 
receives hearty attention, generous hospitality ; so would any other 
European whom the American took an interest in. In the attention 
paid to European rank there is nothing of that fawning, of that re- 
verential attitude which we so often observe in the middle class at home. 
With a lord in chase the American may pass by ever so many ac- 
complished and able commoners. But accomplished and able men he 
¢an observe in his own country. The hereditary noble is a piece of 
history for which he has to go abroad. If we want an analogue for this 
phenomenon which the Englishman so often mistakes for an indelicate 
presentation of the feeling so dear to his own heart, it is to be found in 
the objects to which a cultivated visitor would direct his attention in 
India or China. Such a visitor would be far more interested in the 
ways and mode of thought of any native gentlemen whom difficulties of 
language might enable him to become acquainted with, than in the best 
society which Anglo-Oriental rank and statesmanship could give him. 

A great field of observation is the general sentiment which pervades 
the religious bodies in America, The various communions of the United 
States are the offspring of the most rigid of dissenting bodies, and the 
taste for external religious observances is still powerful. Sunday in 
most American communities is observed as strictly as in an English 
country village or in Scotland. But notwithstanding the narrowness 
of their religious traditions, the confidence with which they claim from 
their neighbours acquiescence in many of their observances and opinions, 
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the European observer is astonished at the comparative seclusion from 
public attention of doctrinal distinctions. The writings of Dean Stanley 
are favourite text-books in Presbyterian schools and colleges. The 
ordinary doctrines of Deism, a respect for Sunday and the Bible, are 
acommon ground on which all the Christian sects are willing to meet 
without troubling themselves about details, and this latter point of 
respect for the Bible is rather a formal recognition of that ancient source 
of Christian teaching than any profession of personal study of the book. 
That intimate knowledge of the text of Scripture which we find so 
frequently amongst Presbyterians at home, and in one degree cr 
another among most of the British dissenting communities, is not com- 
mon in America. They have sufficient personal knowledge of the book 
to appreciate any amount of biblical literature, sermons, disquisitions on 
the Bible ; illustrations of it are followed with attention; but there is 
nothing like the same familiarity with the actual text of Scripture 
which we find among many old-world communities with much less 
pretension to prosperity and well-being. That this comparative neglect 
of the letter of the Bible has produced the greater expansiveness of their 
religious opinions is not here suggested. In trying to explain that 
larger freedom of thought, whilst we are struck on all sides with the 
absence of higher speculative activity, we come round to the great 
cardinal fact which lies at the base of so many things in the habits and 
history of this people, their geographical position. The masters of a 
great continent richly endowed by nature, they are engaged in spreading 
over it a prosperous humanity, without social miseries, without the 
bloodshed which mark the rise of nearly all other nations. This thought 
of the splendid career which nature has provided for the people fills the 
minds of all Americans, from the workman to the great financier. This 
continentalism, if we may be allowed to adopt a term in contrast with 
that insular feeling, with that contentment with a restricted idea from 
which the British mind too often suffers, finds expression among a com- 
paratively unlettered people in big phrases that excite our derision. 
Allusions to the oceans which wash their continent, to the mighty 
rivers which traverse it, to the rising and the setting sun, to the ex- 
pectant ages awaiting their efforts, sound empty mouthing to us, but 
they appeal to the American’s large and generous pride in himself and 
his fellow-citizens, There is room for all in the great work which 
nature has assigned him. No man who is orderly can be his enemy or 
even his rival. The great nature around him bids him seek points of 
union, not of difference. The newness of his national birth, the dignity 
and splendour of his national career, the enormous influence which the 
mere size of the work he is now doing must have in modifying the 
future history of the world—all those considerations occupy his thoughts 
in preference to the subtleties of former times. His religion is an active 
moderating force upon his life, but he expects it to work in with the great 
purposes which fill his imagination, rather than to divert him from his 
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proper business, Last autumn Dr. Beecher reopened his church at 
Brooklyn with a sermon which illustrated the marvellous way in which 
this religious teaching connects itself with the habits and thoughts of the 
people. His text was from Matthew—“In this place is one greater 
than the temple.” These famous words have served through many ages 
for those who would exalt spiritual above material things. In the mouths 
of the Mystics, in the mouths of the Trinitarians, they have had various 
significations. In the mouth of the Baptist orator they introduced a 
splendid panegyric upon individuality. All the mental habits of criticism, 
of self-assertion, of dauntless antagonism to aggressive authority which 
the practice of popular liberty, the struggle of personal competition 
had formed, were elevated into a noble creed of moral independence. 
The great preacher seized the floating, half-formed thoughts of his vast 
congregation and gathered them into a mighty tide to carry his hearers 
onwards towards a more exalted idea of their powers, their duties and 
responsibilities, to their country and their age. He appealed to their 
pride, their habits as free citizens of a great country, to make these old 
words from Galilee glow with a new meaning which should teach his 
hearers in their everyday life to cherish a sympathy with divine things. 
Before this idea of the great career of a citizen of the United States, 
the energies it evokes, the habits of order and self-denial which it in- 
culcates, the sympathies it brings into play—in face of all this the contro- 
versies of theology become questions of individual conscience. The gene- 
ral principle of liberty secures every respect for them, but still they are 
considerations for the individual rather than for the community. 

This paper is not concerned with any study of American politics at 
the present time, but some observations of the Americans at home sug- 
gest a few remarks on the speculations we hear about American policy 
in Europe. These dissertations are largely founded on a study of the 
American press, and, although newspapers are so numerous and many of 
them so able, there is probably no country with Western institutions 
where newspapers are so little influential. One might travel all over 
the Eastern States without finding a single individual who regards a 
statement in type with that stupid simplicity so common in this country. 
Belief in the veracity of the newspaper is as little known as respect for 
the patriotism and wisdom of the public man. ‘he American is much 
less of a reader of books than is generally supposed. He wants his 
newspaper to bring him the intelligence of the day, the state of the 
markets, and so forth. The political article helps him to judge how 
certain political combinations are working. If the paper adds a social 
essay or a scandalous family history, or a column of verse, these contri- 
butions supply him some mental entertainment. He may note the 
scandal, but he never thinks of believing it because he has seen it in 
print. 

The language of the press is no indication that Americans, in our 
times at least, are likely to vary from the characteristics which have 
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hitherto marked them, a clear-sighted common-sense pursuit of their 
own interests, and a national pride too confident and deep-seated to be 
passionate. Washington’s influence over the destinies of America was 
mainly due to the fact that his mind, notwithstanding special attributes 
arising from accidents of social position and training, was thoroughly 
characteristic of the people of his day, and it is not splendid range 
of imagination, generous enthusiasm, which have made Washington 
illustrious, but resolution, common sense, sublime patience. Notwith- 
standing all the changes which time and immigration have wrought and 
are working in the American people, these are still their predominant 
characteristics. Men who one day prophesy great effects from the Irish 
element among them, tell us the next that German influence will be 
in the ascendant, and will infallibly destroy American traditions. There 
is a certain jealousy of German ways among New England populations. 
In politics, however, the German immigrants rapidly follow New Eng- 
land teachings, and their adoption of American social habits is nearly 
exactly in proportion to their progress in wealth. In art, on the other 
hand, they are spreading through the States a most useful influence. 
However low we may place German standards of taste in many respects, 
in music they are supreme, and New England has no natural taste for 
music; but German influence is carrying a popular taste for music far 
and wide through the population of the North-West. With music will 
certainly come an artistic spirit which may give us great achievements 
in the future, an art and literature springing from the resources of the 
people developed in harmony with the intluences of climate and tradi- 
tion, and not a mere imitation of Europe. 

The reader is not encouraged to visit the States in order to find new 
ideas in politics, philosophy, or art, but to enjoy the intellectual treat of 
observing the growth of a new people, and the practical sufficiency with 
which they supply their political wants, whilst they secure a large enjoy- 
ment of individual liberty. Among the masses we find familiar know- 
ledge of complex political ideas and the most widely diffused personal 
well-being. Not only are these millions well fed and well clothed, but 
they understand in one degree or another how by their individual industry 
and obedience to law they contribute to the prosperity of each other. 
We may not be able to carry away from America any social inventions 
which we can apply elsewhere ; but apart from one’s natural satisfaction 
at the sight of material happiness on the grandest scale, we can see with 
our own eyes that the America of to-day has secured for labour a comfort 
and dignity unexampled in the history of the world. Perhaps in the 
future she may go on to show how the enjoyment of riches may be made 
more noble and beautiful. 
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“ Wuat makes mythology mythological in the true sense of the word,” 
says Professor Max Miiller, “is what is utterly unintelligible, absurd, 
strange, or miraculous.”* The explanation, according to his theory, of 
the irrationality of mythology is quite distinct from that of its origin, 
and must be sought for in the influence of language over thought, which 
gradually turns what was once full of meaning into absurdity and utter 
nonsense. Thus, to take an instance, 7'’sui-goab, the Hottentot name for 
the Supreme Being, which now means Wounded Knee, meant originally 
the Red Dawn, the two words which at first connoted the latter idea 
having come in time to connote the former, so that what was once clear 
in reference to the highest supernatural power conceived of by the Hot- 
tentots has come to have no meaning at all, and to call into existence for 
the purpose of explanation all sorts of stories of a once powerful sorcerer 
who wounded his knee in conflict with an enemy. The word 7'swi, we 
are told, generally means sore, but may also mean red or bloody; whilst 
the word goad is from a root goa, to walk or approach, whence goa-b= 
he comes, or the comer, or the goer; the latter meaning leading further 
to the meaning of a knee, and the word goab being also used to mean the 
day, and more particularly the approaching day. 

Into the value of this explanation of the myth of Tsui-goab it were 
useless to enter without a knowledge of the Hottentot language, which 
only a lifetime among Hottentots could give; but according to Professor 
Max Miller there is only one rival theory to this of the influence of 
language over thought in the formation of mythology, and that is the 
theory generally associated with the name of Euhemerus, which inter- 
prets the irrational as a matter of actual fact, and ascribes its origin to 
some real incident in human life. This other theory, for instance, would 
explain 7'swi-goab*as having really been a man who wounded his knee, 
and who for the wonders performed by him in his life came after his 
death to be worshipped as a divinity. — 

This explanation, too, may have much to recommend it ; but there 
is yet a third explanation which Professor Max Miiller has not noticed, 
and which accounts in one and the same way both for the origin and for 
the absurdities of mythology, by the theory that mythology is in its 
essence and from first to last irrational, there being nothing in its wildest 
flights which does not naturally commend itself as true and likely to 
uncivilised as to infantine humanity. If, for instance, Cronus devours his 





* “ Hottentot Mythology,” in Nineteenth Century for January 1882. 
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own children, it is because it once seemed a very likely thing for Zeus to 
do. “Such absurdities,” says a writer on the Maories of New Zealand, 
“as would only amuse infants in Europe serve to delight and illuminate 
the most venerable auditory ;”* and what is true of the Maories may 
presumably pass as true for other savages, or even for the far-off ancestors 
of the Aryans. In other words, irrational mythology is the natural 
product of irrational minds acting on all the multiform objects that their 
senses bring within the range of their observation. 

The survival of such irrational explanations of things into later and 
more civilised times contains nothing of mystery, for in every stage of 
development the most irrational tales, if they have but the seal of an- 
tiquity and of a large circulation of belief, more commend themselves as 
true to the vast majority of mankind than theories of a later date which 
carry no prescriptive title to acceptance. They have in fact that inherent 
strength which belongs to everything that has time on its side, forming 
a kind of aristocracy of opinion, against which science beats to little 
purpose, and in a manner that recalls the efforts of all parvenus to pass 
the closed barriers of privilege. 

This hypothesis, without any resort to the depraving influence of 
language over thought, will sufficiently explain how it was that the ab- 
surdities of Greek mythology (certainly unsurpassed for such absurdities 
by any mythology in the world) remained current among a people whose 
civilisation in many other respects has never since been equalled. That 
it was only the higher minds of ancient Greece to whom the stories of 
Homer and Hesiod did not afford the most complete satisfaction, or by 
whom they were not most implicitly believed, is better proved by no single 
fact than by the indirect attack made upon them by Plato in the con- 
struction of his imaginary Republic. It is the strongest proof of the 
vitality of the Greek myths that a philosopher, living so comparatively 
late as Plato, should have still found it necessary to protest, and that on 
behalf of a fictitious and not a real community, against such tales as the 
chaining of Hera by her son, or the flinging of Hephestus out of heaven 
for trying to take his mother’s part when his father was beating her. 

A few instances of the fancies still current in Europe, and more 
especially in Germany, about the sun and moon, will help to show how 
the same general law is still a condition of mental progress, serving to 
keep alive beliefs that would have been thought worth noting even if 
found among Maories or Hottentots. These fancies may perhaps be 
dying out, but that they should still be discoverable at all illustrates the 
pertinacity with which the irrational speculations of primitive philosophy 
are clung to for ages, and indicates the real mental satisfaction which 
they have always afforded, and still afford, to countless numbers of our 
fellow-creatures. 

A writer on the literature of the Slavonic nations speaks of the stars 
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and planets as sympathising with human beings and living in constant 
intercourse with them and their affairs, and he quotes the story of a 
beautiful maiden who, because she boasted of herself as more beautiful 
than the sun, was burnt coal-black by that revengeful luminary.* The 
Jews of old believed that the sun, moon, and stars danced before Adam 
in Paradise, and that at the end of the world they would do so again in 
the presence of the just.t And these are conceptions it were easy to 
parallel from the modern beliefs of many savage tribes. But the abun- 
dant collection of German folk-lore which the last half-century owes to 
many of the ablest writers in Germany lends perhaps even a better 
support to the theory suggested above, that there is no idea so extrava- 
gant as to be incapable not merely of ready acceptance in a savage state, 
but of a firm hold on men’s minds long after they have passed into more 
civilised modes of living, and cast off in all outer respects the common 
characteristics of barbarism. 

In the German language, as is well known, the genders of the sun 
and moon are respectively feminine and masculine, contrary to the rule 
of the Romance languages, where, as in Latin, the sun is masculine and 
the moon feminine. In our own language Shakspeare speaks of the 
moon as ‘she;’ andin Egypt and Peru the sun and moon were re- 
garded both as brother and sister and as husband and wife. In Arabic, 
Mexican, Lithuanian, Slavonic, and Greenlandish, the moon and sun, 
according to Grimm, are related as in German. The variation of gender 
implies, of course, a difference of thought, but the fundamental conception 
that gave them genders at all in language or in legend is clearly the 
same in either case, namely, that the sun and moon were actual human 
beings like ourselves. This thought still lingers in the Upper Palatinate 
of Bavaria, where it is still common, or was recently, to hear the sun 
spoken of as Fraw Sonne and the moon as Herr Mond.~ But yet more 
strange than this is the fact that in the same district the tale should still 
survive which accounts in the following commonplace but suggestive way 
for the genders of the luminaries in question :—The moon and sun were 
man and wife, but the moon proving too cold a lover and too much 
addicted to sleep, his wife one day laid him a wager, by virtue of which 
the right of shining by day should belong in future to whichever of them 
should be the first to awake. The moon laughed, but accepted the 
wager, and awoke next day to find that the sun had for two hours 
already been lighting up the world. As it was also a condition and con- 
sequence of their agreement that unless they awoke at the same time 
they should shine at different times, the effect of the wager was a per- 
manent separation—much to the affliction of the triumphant sun, who, 
still retaining a spouse-like love for her husband, was and always is trying 
to repair the matrimonial breach. Eclipses are really due to their meetings 





* Talvj, Language and Literature of Slavie Nations, 327. 
+ Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, i. 47-8. 
t Schénwerth, Aus der Oberpfalz, ii. 51. 
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for the purpose of reconciliation ; but as the pair always begin with mutual 
reproaches, the time comes for them to part before they have ceased to 
quarrel ; and on that account the sun goes away blood-red with anger, 
and the tears of blood she weeps at her departure are often marked in 
the sky by the redly-setting sun.* 

Can anything be more absurd than this, and yet more in keeping 
with the promptings of mental childishness that we might naturally 
associate with the beginnings of our race? And is it not more likely 
that some such story or belief should bave given birth to the distinc- 
tive genders of the two luminaries, or, in other words, that the thought 
should have produced the peculiarity of language, than that a primitive 
distinction in language, in itself unaccountable, should have given birth 
to so irrational a story? The genders of other things betray how deep- 
seated and all-pervading this conception of the universe once was. 
Everything existent was apparently once regarded as human, or thought 
of under human attributes, of which may be quoted as a good illustration 
the incident in the mythical history of Balder in the Edda; whom to 
protect from danger, his mother, the goddess Freja, exacted an oath that 
they would spare his life from water, fire, earth, stones, plants, animals, 
birds, worms, and even from pestilences, only exempting from the oath 
one small bush, the mistletoe, not because it was not as human as the 
rest, but because it was too young to appreciate so solemn a formality. 
And when Balder died, meeting his death from the disregarded mistle- 
toe, beasts, plants, and stones lamented him equally with mankind.t 
And with this we may compare the old German theory of storms, that 
they were caused by a dispute between the sea and the sky concerning 
the beauty of the eyes of a certain giantess.t 

If we wonder how the remotest resemblance could ever have been 
detected between the human form and the celestial bodies, we have only 
to observe our own children to see how the smallest point of similarity 
between things is amply sufficient very often for an inference of com- 
plete identity. If, therefore, the sun or moon suggested an eye or a 
face, the want of body, legs, and arms would be immaterial to an un- 
scientific observer. But be this as it may, there seems little doubt that 
the inference of identity was made, and in sober faith, not in poetry nor 
fancy. 

We plume ourselves perhaps too readily in modern times on the 
advantages we have over our ancestors in the feast of romance in which 
the invention of printing enables us to live. For they had only to lift 
their eyes to heaven to read, writ there in language of easy decipher- 
ment, all the common incidents of gossip and scandal. Given once the 
idea of the sun and moon as a married couple, to what issues and 
situations does not such an idea lend itself and lead! First of all would 





* Schénwerth, dus der Oberpfalz, ii. 57-9 ; and Mannhardt, Gotterwelt, 104-5. 
t. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 613. { Schénwerth, ii. 264. 
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come naturally the old Prussian belief that the stars were their offspring, 
and, next to that, the legend that the moon proved faithless to his wife 
and eloped with the betrothed of the morning star, for which the god 
of thunder, to punish him, cut him in two with a sharp knife, as may 
still be seen in the moon’s shape ai certain times.* 

In Bavaria a similar tale appears in a more elaborate form. A girl 
who spun in the moonlight, having been drawn up by the moon, was the 
source of a good deal of jealousy to the sun as soon as she became aware 
of the moon’s faithlessness to herself. She therefore spying the girl’s lover 
asleep in a wood, and in order to be even-with the moon, took him 
up to herself. The girl and her lover then perceiving themselves thus 
remote from one another, were naturally anxious to meet again; anda 
great grief it was to the moon when he found that the spinning girl no 
longer cared for him, but still thought of her original lover. The tears 
he sheds in consequence are what we call the shooting stars. 

Another old legend of the shooting stars akin to this last one is that 
they are the dust which falls from the head of a giantess as she combs 
her hair with the moon’s crescent.¢ The skies, too, according to the 
same philosophy, were once starless, till the giants who were of old took 
to throwing bal's at the sun, and so pierced holes in the sky and let 
through the light which was originally behind it. The moon’s phases 
were accounted for by the supposition of an old giant too feeble to 
walk, who mounted the moon as he rose, but who rode him so heavily 
that, after every such ride, the moon’s sides were so much pressed in that 
time was required to make the moon full again.t 

The theory that the sun and moon were once literally believed to be 
human, is not inconsistent with the likelihood of some myths about them 
occurring from the natural confusion of thought which might ai arise from 
calling human beings after the heavenly bodies. 

Children called Sun and Moon, as Antony, to the great offence of the 
Romans, called some twins of his and Cleopatra, evidently afford suitable 
food for mythology ; and, according to one tradition, the peasant, who for 
profaning a holy day was translated to the moon, was really a man who 
when on earth had been called Moon by his wife and all his ac- 
quaintances. Before his departure he had promised his wife that he 
would return to fetch her, so that when he appeared at her window, she 
at once recognised him and asked without discomposure, ‘‘Is it you, 
Moon?” “ Yes,” replied that orb, “I was moon on earth, and am still 
and must be for eternity. If you will come, dress warmly, for it is cold 
in my company.” So his wife took her. wooden shoes and fur, and 
went to the moon, where she may still be seen dressed in her fur after 
midnight.§ 

But the occasional naming of people after the heavenly bodies, 





* “Tettau and Temme”—Volksagen Ostpreussens, 28. 
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though it might account for the mixture of human incidents in many a 
solar or lunar myth, evidently supposes those bodies to have been already 
named ; and the myths told of them in their human capacity would be 
rather such as might be told of any mortal than of any mortal in par- 
ticular. The transference of their names to mortals might add to the 
resources of mythological absurdity, but would not create them; the 
primary element in those resources being a real belief in the virtual 
identity of all things, as also in their voluntary convertibility. We may 
evidently get deep inte absurdity, if the sun, for instance, besides being 
@ woman, may at the same time be as easily thought of as a cow, a wolf, 
or a wheel, or anything else of common mundane experience. 

A Danish tradition makes the moon a cheese, formed of the milk 
that has run together out of the Milky Way!* Inthe Pyrenees a 
hailstorm may be averted by frightening a black cloud with the sight of 
its own face in a mirror held up to it! And a Cypriot myth, 
seemingly of later date than Christianity, shows how little such crude 
thoughts change: the moon being in Cyprus called Venus barbata, 
because she once, to avoid a lover’s ardour, prayed for help to the 
Virgin, and received, to protect her, a beard like a man’s! tf 

The belief in the power of the sun or moon as persons to take up to 
them human beings from earth may next be shown to have had, more 
perhaps than any other primary belief of humanity, an influence over 
mythology, which may be traced to this day in some of the most popular 
of our superstitions and some of our most widely-spread legends. 

Two stories are worth quoting to show that in primitive belief the 
sun equally with the moon possesses the power of abducting human 
kind. The Greeks of modern Epirus have a tale of a childless woman, 
who, having prayed to the sun for a girl, gained her request, subject only 
to the girl’s restoration at the age of twelve. When Tetiko had reached 
that age and was one day picking vegetables in the garden, whom should 
she meet but the sun. That luminary bade her go and remind her 
mother of her promise. The mother in terror and consternation shut 
the doors and windows to keep her child safe; but unfortunately she 
forgot the keyhole, by which entrance the sun penetrated and suc- 
ceeded in carrying off his prey.§ 

The other story is from Germany. A prisoner was on his way 
to execution, and an object of pity to all whom he passed; but one 
woman, who was hanging up her linen to dry on the rays of the sun, 
maintained that he well deserved his fate. Hardly had she said so when 
her linen fell down, nor was she ever able to hang it again upon her 
former drying-place. And when she died she came to the sun, where 
she must remain as long as the world endures. || 





* Rochholz, Naturmythen, 253. t+ Mannhardt, Feld-Kulte, 20. 
t Rochholz, 249. § Hahn, Griechische Marchen, i. 245. 
|] Schambach, Miedersiichsische Sagen, 67. 
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Nevertheless many more stories have been kept alive of some man or 
woman in the moon than of any mortal present in the sun—a fact which 
we may perhaps attribute to the stronger appearance of such presence 
afforded by the shadows of the great night light than by anything to 
suggest it in the orb of day. 

The common account of the man in the moon, that he is the indi. 
vidual whom the Israelites stoned for gathering sticks on the Sabbath, 
is probably only a modernised version of a much older story. The 
earliest form of the many similar stories seems to be that the moon as 
a man, and a far-seeing one, has a power over mankind which he can 
exercise at will for their hurt or punishment. In the Edda, the moon 
takes up two children, who were doing nothing more than carrying 
water-pots on their shoulders. In Swabia, children who look out of 
window are still sometimes cautioned against being carried off by the 
man in the moon; nor are they allowed, in imitation of the hare in the 
moon, to make the figure of a hare on the walls with their fingers. In 
the same district, the sin of the man in the moon was simply that of 
working in his vineyard by moonlight ; whilst, according to another 
version, a woman was taken up for spinning at her window by moon- 
light, and her flax and hair may still be seen there. To this day this 
primitive idea of sin against the moon exists in Swabia, where it is still 
thought sinful to spin or sew in the moonlight, and it is a common 
thing to hear it said, “‘ Leave off working, or you will go to the moon.” * 

Stories therefore of the moon which connect the punishment of a resi- 
dence there with offences against morality or Christian ordinances, may be 
supposed to have less antiquity than those which connect it either with 
no sin at all or with sin against the moon itself. For instance, such 
stories as the Bohemian one, that the moon, having warned a thief 
against stealing peas, took him up when he persisted in doing so; t or 
the Tirolese and German tales, that the moon carried off a rascal who 
went about at night sticking sheep with a fork, or who held brambles 
before the moon to conceal his theft of a horse, of cabbages, cherries, 
fish, or cheese—seem to be the adaptation of a more primitive belief to 
a changed and somewhat advanced state of thought rather than the 
expression of the earliest notions on the subject. The further addition 
to these stories that the thief or profane Sabbath-breaker bears his load 
of cabbages or sticks for all eternity, as an eternal warning to mankind, 
seems an additional corroboration of this hypothesis. 

These and similar facts, such as not pointing at the new moon, are 
sometimes thought to be survivals of an old form of moon-worship. But 
why were the sun and moon worshipped at all? Surely not so much 
from their being regarded as symbols of light, or fire, or heat, as from 
human attributes once ascribed to them with fear and dread.. The 
belief in their humanity would easily pass into that of their divinity, 





* Meier, Sagen aus Schwaben, 229. 
t+ Grohmann, Aberglauben aus Bohmen, 29. 
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and with that would come every form of propitiatory worship and 
sacrifice, even to the horrible human sacrifices of Mexico. So late as 
the seventh century, St. Eligius found it necessary to preach against the 
practice of speaking of the moon as our Lord ; and a legend of Christian 
times has it that the moon is actually Mary Magdalene, and the spots 
on her face the tears of her repentance.* 

The idea of the sun and moon as persons having power to punish 
mortals by carrying them off, would next pass into the idea of either of 
them as actual places of punishment, an idea which in time would tend 
to prevail over the original idea of them as actual personalities. In the 
same way the Norse goddess of death, Hel, who received the souls of all 
who died in her subterranean abode, after contact with Christian ideas, 
gradually lost her personality, and became not merely the receptacle of 
the dead, but the place where they were punished ; and in the same 
way Hades and Oreus are said to have been persons before they were 
places.t In many of the lunar myths the moon appears—as also does 
the sun in the case of the pitiless washerwoman—rather as the place of 
punishment than the actual punisher. The moon becomes a place to 
which even mortals have it in their power, by cursing, to consign their 
fellows. Thus, the person in the moon is a daughter cursed thither by 
her mother for idleness in spinning, or for having gone to a dance in her 
mother’s absence, or a seventh son cursed thither by his father, who, as 
a peasant, had children enough.t In Wiirtemberg it is still a common 
formula for the asseveration of innocence to say, “ If I did it, may I yo 
to the moon !” (Haun 7’s daun, so komm i im maun).§ The moon as 
the place of punishment comes out still more clearly in Dante’s identifi- 
cation of the figure in it with Cain ; or in the story, as told, for instance, 
in Aargau, of the man who having cut down a fir-tree was allowed to 
choose his punishment between the two alternatives of the sun’s heat or 
the moon’s cold. 

This Jast story is an important link in the chain of an hypothesis 
which the foregoing facts seem naturally to suggest, because in Russia and 
Germany the moon is on account of its cold identified with the place of 
future punishment, at least for sabbath-breakers.|| The northern nations 
of Europe were taught by grim experience to dread extremities of cold 
more than extremities of heat ; and in Norse mythology we accordingly 
find not only that Niflheim, where Hel, the goddess of death, received 
the departed, was thought of as a world of cold that lay to the north, 
but that it was opposed to a world of heat that lay towards the south. 
Were, then, these two worlds respectively suggested by the moon and 
the sun? And if Niflheim, as a place of cold punishment, was suggested 





* Grimm, D. Myth. 683, t Ib. 763. 

t Schénwerth, ii. 68. § Rochholz, Naturmythen, 244. 

| Rochholz, 246 : “ Wegen dieser riissischen Kalte gilt der Mond auch in Deutsch- 
land als Strafanstalt fiir Sountagsentheiliger,” 
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by the moon, may not the sun in other climates have given birth to the 
idea of a world where excess of heat formed the basis of penal suffering 
for the wicked ? 

An obvious objection to such an hypothesis is that Niflheim was a 
subterranean world, and that so all places of purgatory have been 
imagined to be, whereas the sun and moon are aérial in appearance, 
But how did any idea of a subterranean world come into existence at all ? 
It is not an idea of obvious occurrence to mankind. Among the more 
primitive conceptions of savage races concerning a future state, the dead, 
if located anywhere, are rather located beyond certain visible mountains, 
seas, or rivers, than either in or under the earth. The sun and moon, 
after the stage of a purely personal explanation of them has once been 

‘passed, inasmuch as they are seen to rise from below or out of, and to 
sink beneath or into, the earth, are really, in spite of first thoughts to 
the contrary, more closely associated with the conception of a subter- 
ranean world than any other natural phenomena whatever. 

Two very extravagant stories may be referred to as relating to the 
subterranean existence of the sun and moon during their absence from 
the sky. 

Four brothers once caught the moon, and hung it upon some oak- 
trees; and a quarter of the moon was buried with each brother as he 
died. When, therefore, in course of time the four quarters met in the 
under world, they became reunited, and shining as a complete moon they 
raised the dead from their sleep; so that it became necessary to send 
St Peter to replace the lost luminary in heaven. Here at least is a 
distinct trace of the moon’s presence below the earth.* 

The story of the sun from Servia is even more ridiculous. When 
the devils fell, their king carried off the sun from heaven affixed to a 
lance. The archangel, St. Michael, was sent to try to recover it. He 
therefore made friends with the arch-fiend, and on coming to a lake 
proposed a bathe. The sun on its spear having been fixed in the soil, 
the archangel suggested a trial in diving. But as soon as the devil 
had dived, St. Michael made the sign of the cross, and ran off with 
the sun as fast as he could; hotly pursued, however, in a moment by his 
enemy, who just contrived to scratch the foot of the retreating archangel 
as he returned to the place whence he came. It was for a consolation 
to the latter that all men afterwards who should come into the world 
were destined to have indented soles} The sun in this story never 
actually arrived underground, but it is evident for what destination it 
was bound. 

The argument may therefore be summed up as follows. The earliest 
thought about the heavenly bodies explained them as actual human 
beings, more or less closely connected with mankind, and possessing 
power over them. From persons having such power, they became places 
to which men for certain things might be consigned, whilst the extreme 





* Rochholz, 230. t Karajic, Volksmdarchen der Serben, 137. 
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heat associated with the one, and the extreme cold associated with the 
other, suggested more and more that such consignment was penal in its 
nature and purpose. The visible movements of either gave birth to the 
idea of a subterranean world, to which in time became almost exclusively 
attached the ideas of future suffering originally associated with the one 
and the other. To that subterranean world also became attached another 
attribute of such suffering besides intensity of heat or cold, namely, its 
eternity of duration, suggested by the unceasing regularity of the move- 
ments of the sun and moon, and still preserved in existent European 
myths which make a prominent feature of the never-ending punishment 
of the sinner whose fate in the moon is visible as an eternal warning to 
mankind. 

It is for speculation to guess, rather than for science to determine, 
how far popular conceptions of future punishment have sprung from 
such considerations of the ice-cold of the moon, or the fiery heat of the 
sun. But the theory is evidently capable of an accession of probability, 
which it is possible to indicate. Among the many forms of belief in a 
future existence found among the ruder populations of the world, there 
isan almost uniform absence of any idea of that existence being con- 
nected with moral qualities exhibited on earth. There is also in 
general associated with this absence of definite ideas of future punish- 
ment, an absence of definite conceptions of any fixed locality haunted by 
the dead. If, therefore, it could be shown by inquiry that people so 
characterised with regard to their belief in a future existence (that is, 
who do not connect it with the moral qualities displayed in life, nor with 
a definite locality), still thought of the sun and moon as persons rather 
than as places, the argument would clearly gain in force that such a 
transition of thought is necessary before a future life and future punish- 


+ ment can be thought of in connection together ; and that when once the 


sun and moon have become definite localities, a great step has been 
taken in aid of ideas which seek to connect with corresponding future 
deserts conduct that has been esteemed or condemned upon earth. For 
according as one luminary suggested an intensification of heat or cold 
endured in this world, and therefore greater suffering from either cause 
than was known on earth, would the other come to be thought of as 
reversing those conditions, and therefore as a place of sensational delight, 
reserved only for those who, by their bravery or their other virtues, might 
be so fortunate as to deserve it. 

The flexibility of imagination apparent in the solar and lunar myths 
above referred to, is not inconsistent with a fundamental uniformity of 
thought which affords a startling proof of the fixed laws that in reality 
limit and govern our intellectual faculties. One illustration of this is 
deserving of mention. The fact that children in Swabia are not allowed 
to make shadows on the wall in imitation of the hare in the moon, 
proves that the moon’s spots represent a hare in addition to all the other 
things they are thought to represent. The resemblance is certainly not 
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obvious, and is perhaps connected with some lost tradition. But the 
strange thing is to find that in China, India, and Ceylon, there is also a 
hare in the moon, and in connection with a definite tradition. In Indian 
popular mythology the god of the moon carries a hare; in China the 
ruler of heaven changed himself into a hare to assuage the pangs of a 
hungry traveller, in memory of which virtuous act the hare’s figure was 
placed in the mcon ; whilst in Ceylon, the story goes that Buddha when 
hungry once met a hare in a wood, who leapt into a fire which he bade 
Buddha light, in order to be cooked for his benefit ; but that Buddha 
immediately snatched the animal from the flames, and translated him to 
the moon.* 

In explanation, therefore, of the irrational mythology of the past, the 
tales still told or remembered in the present may be brought to bear, 
The popular mythology of our own day is less a corruption of conceptions 
that once were plausible, than a survival of conceptions that have always 
been as irrational as they have also been plausible. The incidents of 
modern as of primitive mythology are no more absurd to their preservers 
or creators than are the changing phases of a dream unreal or impossible 
to the sleeping brain ; and there is obviously no limit to the fictions that 
may arise out of such real beliefs often existing simultaneously, as that 
the moon is a man, a cow, or a wolf, or has a man, a hare, or dog, upon 
its surface. 

The reaction of language on thought would thus seem only to add to 
the resources and possibilities of mythological absurdity, the influence of 
thought on language being its original source and permanent support. 
The influence of language could never make mythology more irrational 
than it was at its birth, and would be but an incidental cause of ab- 
surdity like many another. Such another cause of mythological confu- 
fusion lies in the love, of all apparently but the lowest savages, for 
enigmas and riddles. The modern folk-lore of Europe supplies samples 
of such riddles, which are akin in their construction to those beloved 
of Zulus or Bushmen. Take, for instance, the following Tirolese 
riddle :— 

Piatto sopra piatto, 
Uomo ben armato, 


Donna ben vestita, 
Cavalleria ben furnita.t 


Who, unless he were told, would ever see, in this dish above a dish the 
sky above the earth, in the well-armed man the sun, in the well-dressed 
‘woman the moon, and in the well-furnished cavalry the stars? Or who, 
again, would detect in such an enigma as 

Due viandanti, . . . Two travellers, 

Due bene stanti,. . . Two who firmly stand, 

Eun cardinal, . .. And a cardinal, 





* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, 679. 
t Schneller, Marchen aus Wa'schtirol, 256. 
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an allusion to the sun and moon, the heaven and earth, and the sea? 
Or who in the case of the Lithuanian riddle, “The father with his 
fur full of ears of corn,” would readily supply the solution, that it meant 
the sky and the stars? 

It is evident how easily stories might spring out of these or similar 
enigmatical allusions to natural phenomena, even if we only take the 
riddle as implying a fanciful comparison, as seems most often to be the 
case, and not as preserving in altered form older beliefs and explanations 
ofnature. A riddle would naturally often be the form into which ruder 
beliefs would be translated after the loss of their original vitality, and 
the Tirolese riddle, in which the sun and moon figure still as man and 
woman, retains the impression of a thought that the language of most 
countries proves to have been once an actual belief upon the earth. 


J. A. F. 
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Voltaire iv England. 
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PART I. 


THE residence of Voltaire in England is an unwritten chapter in the 
literary history of the eighteenth century. And yet assuredly few 
episodes in that history are so well worth attentive consideration. In 
his own opinion it was the turning-point of his life. In the opinion of 
Condorcet it was fraught with consequences of momentous importance 
to Europe and to humanity. What is certain is that it left its traces on 
almost everything which he subsequently produced, either as the pro- 
fessed disciple and interpreter of English teachers, or as an independent 
inquirer. Its influence extended even to his poetry and to his criticism, 
to his work as an historian and to his work as an essayist. Nor is this 
all. The circumstances under which he sought our protection ; his 
strange experiences among us; his relations with Pope, Swift, and Boling- 
broke, with the Court, with our aristocracy, with the people; the zeal and 
energy with which he studied our manners, our government, our science, 
our history, our literature ; his courageous attempts to distinguish him- 
self as a writer in English—all combine to form one of the most interest- 
ing passages in his singularly interesting career. 

But unfortunately no portion of Voltaire’s biography is involved in 
greater obscurity. ‘On ignore,” writes Charles Rémusat, “a peu prés 
quelle fut sa vie en Angleterre. Ces deux années sont une lacune dans 
son histoire. C’est un point de sa biographie qui mériterait des recher- 
ches.” Carlyle, who attempted in the third volume of his Frederick the 
Great to throw some light on it, abandoned the task in impatient despair. 
Mere inanity and darkness visible—such are his expressions—reign in all 
Voltaire’s biographies over this period of his life. Seek not to know it ; 
no man has inquired into it, probably no competent man ever will. It 
happened, however, that at the very time Carlyle was thus expressing 
himself, a very competent man was engaged on the task. The researches 
of Desnoiresterres succeeded in dispersing a portion at least of the 
obscurity which hung over Voltaire’s movements during these mysterious 
years. He took immense pains to supply the deficiencies of preceding 
biographers. Judging rightly that all that could now be recovered could 
ba recovered only in scattered fragments, he diligently collected such infor- 
mation as lay dispersed in Voltaire’s own correspondence and writings, and 
in the correspondence and writings of those with whom his illustrious 
countryman had when in England been brought into contact. Much 
has, it is true, escaped him; much which he has collected he has not, 
perhaps, turned to the best account ; but it is due to him—the fullest and 
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the most satisfactory of Voltaire’s biographers—to say that his chapter 
“Voltaire et la Société Anglaise” must form the basis of all future 
inquiries into this most interesting subject. To higher praise he is not, 
wo think, entitled. Some of Desnoiresterres’ deficiencies are supplied by 
Mr. Parton, whose Life of Voltaire appeared in two goodly octavos a 
few months ago. Mr. Parton has made one or two unimportant addi- 
tions to what was already known, but he has, we are sorry to find, 
done little more. We gratefully acknowledge our obligations both to 
Desnoiresterres and to Mr. Parton. But these obligations are slight. 

The first point to be settled is the exact date of his arrival in Eng- 
land, and that date can, we think, be determined with some certainty. 
On May 2 (n.s.), 1726, an order arrived for his release from the Bastile, 
on the understanding that he would quit France and betake himself, as 
he had offered to do, to England. On May 6 he was, as his letter to 
Madame de Ferriole proves, at Calais; and at Calais he remained for 
some days the guest of his friend Dunoquet. How long he remained at 
Calais it is not possible to discover, but he tells us himself that he dis- 
embarked at Greenwich, and it is clear from the passage which follows 
that he landed on the day of Greenwich Fair. That fair was invariably 
held on Whit-Monday, and Whit-Monday fell in 1726 on May 30 (0.8.) 
Now a reference to the Daily Courant for May 30 shows that a mail 
arrived from France on Sunday the 29th, which would be, of course, 
according to the new style, May 18. Supposing, therefore, that his visit 
at Calais was protracted to twelve days after his letter to Madame de 
Ferriole—and there is no reason for supposing that it was not—the time 
would exactly tally. That he should have remained on board till 
Monday morning need excite no surprise. But there is other evidence 
in favour of this date. Inthe remarkable passage in which he describes 
what he saw on landing, he tells us that the vessels in the river had spread 
their sails (déployé leurs voiles), to do honour to the King and Queen, 
and he particularly notices the splendid liveries worn by the King’s 
menials. We turn to the London Gazette for Monday, May 30, and we 
find that on that day, the King’s birthday, the rejoicings for which had 
been deferred from the preceding Saturday, was “celebrated with the usual 
demonstrations of public joy;” and in the British Gazetteer for Saturday, 
May 21, we read that ‘‘great preparations are making for celebrating 
the King’s birthday,” and that “the King’s menial servants are to be 
new clothed on that occasion.” We believe, then, that Voltaire first set 
foot in England on Whit-Monday, May 30 (18), 1726. 

On the voyage he had been the prey of melancholy thoughts. He 
drew, in the bitterness of his soul, a parallel between his own position and 
the position in which his favourite hero once stood. And his feelings 
found expression in verse— 

Je ne dois pas étre plus fortuné 
Que le héros célébré sur ma vielle, 
Il fut proscrit, persécuté, damné 
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Par les dévots et leur douce séquelle. 
En Angleterre il trouva du secours, 
J’en vais chercher.* 


But on landing he soon recovered his cheerfulness, and throwing 
himself in a transport of joy on the earth, he reverently saluted it.t 
Many of his countrymen have described their first impressions of the land 
of Shakespeare and Newton, but to none of them has it ever presented 
itself as it presented itself to the fascinated eye of Voltaire. Everything 
combined to fill the young exile with"delight and admiration. Though 
his health was delicate, he was in exuberant spirits. It was a cloudless 
day in the loveliest month of the English year. A soft wind from the 
west—we are borrowing his own glowing description—tempered the 
rays of the hot spring sun. The Thames,frolling full and rapid, was in 
all its glory ; and in all their glory, too, were the stately trees which have 
now disappeared, but which then fringedj the river banks on both sides 
for many miles. Nor was it nature only that was keeping carnival. It 
was the anniversary of the Great Fair, and it was the anniversary of 
the King’s birthday. The river between Greenwich and London was 
one unbroken pageant. Farther than the eye could see, stretched with 
every sail, crowded two lines of merchant ships-drawn up to salute the 
royal barge, which, preceded by boats with bands of music, and followed 
by wherries rowed by men in gorgeous liveries, floated slowly past. 
Loyal acclamations rent the air, and Voltaire observed with interest that 
a nation of freemen was a nation of dutiful subjects. From the river 
he turned to the park, and, curious to see English society in all its 
phases, he spent the afternoon in observing what was going on. He 


- wandered up and down the park, questioning such holiday-makers as could 


understand him about the races, and the arrangements for the races. 
He admired the skill with which the young women managed their horses, 
and was greatly struck with the freshness and beauty of their complexions, 
the neatness of their dress, and the graceful vivacity of their movements. 
In the course of his rambles he accidentally met some English merchants 
to whom he had letters of introduction. By them he was treated with 
great courtesy and kindness, They lent him a horse, they provided 
him with refreshments, and they placed him where both the park and 
the river could be seen to most advantage. While he was enjoying 
the fine view from the hill, he perceived near him a Danish courier who 
had like himself just arrived in England. The man’s face, says Vol- 
taire, was radiant with joy; he believed himself to be in a paradise 
where the women were always beautiful and animated, where the sky 
was always clear, and where no one thought of anything but pleasure. 
“‘ And I,” he adds, “ was even more enchanted than the Dane.” 





* Quoted in the Historical Memoirs of the author of the Henriade (1778), where 
the writer speaks of having seen these verses in a letter in Voltaire’s own handwriting 
addressed to M. Dumas d’Aiguebere. 

t Duvernet, Vie de Voltaire, p. 64. 
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The same evening he was in London, in all probability the guest of 
Bolingbroke. His acquaintance with that distinguished man had begun 
at La Source in the winter of 1721. Their acquaintance had soon 
ripened into intimacy, and though since then their personal intercourse 
had been interrupted, they had interchanged letters. At that time 
Bolingbroke was an exile; he had recently obtained a pardon, and was 
now settled in England, where he divided his time between his town 
house in Pall Mall and his country house at Dawley. The friendship of 
Bolingbroke would have been a sufficient passport to the most brilliant 
literary circles in London, but as the connection of Bolingbroke lay 
principally among the Tories, the young adventurer had taken the pre- 
caution to secure a protector among the Whigs. The name of Bubb 
Dodington is now a synonym for all that is vilest and most contemptible 
in the trade of politics, but at the time of which we are writing his few 
virtues were more prominent than his many vices. His literary accom- 
plishments, his immense wealth, and his generous though not very dis- 
criminating patronage of men of letters, had deservedly given him a high 
place among the Mecenases of his age. At his palace in Dorsetshire he 
loved to assemble the wits and poets of the Opposition, the most dis- 
tinguished of whom were Thomson and Young—the one still busy with 
his Seasons, the other slowly elaborating his brilliant Satirics. For his 
introduction to Dodington he was indebted to the English Ambassador 
at Paris, Horace Walpole the elder, who had, at the instigation of the 
Count de Morville, written a letter recommending him to the patronage 
of Dodington. How fully he availed himself of these and other in- 
fluential friends is proved by the fact that when he quitted England in 
1729 there was scarcely a single person of distinction, either in letters or 
politics, with whom he was not personally acquainted. But his most 
intimate associate was an opulent English merchant who resided at 
Wandsworth, and whose name was Everard Falkener. He had become: 
acquainted with him in Paris, and had promised, should opportunity 
offer, to visit him in England.* Falkener’s house he seems to have re- 
garded as his home, and of Falkener himself he always speaks in terms 
of affection and gratitude. He dedicated “ Zaire” to him ; he regularly 
corresponded with him; and to the end of his life he loved to recall the- 
happy days spent under his good friend’s hospitable roof at Wandsworth. 
Many years afterwards, when he wished to express his sense of the kind- 
ness he had received from King Stanislaus, he described him “as a kind 
of Falkener.” Of Falkener few particulars have survived. We know 
from Voltaire that he was subsequently appointed Ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, that he held some appointment in Flanders, and that he- 
was knighted. We gather from other sources that he became secretary 
to the Duke of Cumberland, and that he was one of the witnesses called 
on the trial of Simon Lord Lovat in 1746. To this it may be added 





* Goldsmith’s Life of Voltaire, Miscell. Works, iv. p. 20. 
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that he became towards the end of George the Second’s reign one of the 
Postmasters-General ; that in 1747* he married a daughter of General 
Churchill ; and that he died at Bath, November 16, 1758.+ That Vol- 
taire should have delighted in his society is not surprising, for though 
we know little of Falkener’s character, we know enough to understand 
its charm. “I am here ”—so runs a passage in one of his letters, quoted 
by Voltaire in his remarks upon Pascal— just as you left me, neither 
merrier nor sadder, nor richer nor poorer; enjoying perfect health, 
having everything that renders life agreeable, without love, without 
avarice, without ambition, and without envy; and as long as all that 
lasts I shall call myself a very happy man.” f 

To what extent Voltaire was acquainted with the English language 
on his arrival at Greenwich it isimpossible to.say. We can find no traces 
of his having been engaged in studying it before his retirement subse- 
quent to the caning he received from the Chevalier de Rohan at the be- 
ginning of February 1726. If this was the case, what he knew of our 
language was what he had been able to pick up in about three months, 
His progress must have been unusually rapid, for he had not only made 
himself understood at Greenwich Fair, but on the following day he had 
mingled familiarly in conversation at the coffee-houses. It is of course 
possible that the conversation had on these occasions been carried on in 
his native language. Then, as now, large numbers of French refugees 
had found a home in London. They had their own places of worship; 
they had their own coffee-houses, the principal being the “ Rainbow” in 
Marylebone. Then, as now, almost all educated Englishmen were con- 
versant with the language of Racine and Moliére. Regularly as each season 
came round a Parisian company appeared. At Court it was the usual 
mode of communication. By 1728 its attainment was held to be so 
essential a part of education that in the October of that year a journal 
was started, the proposed object of which was to facilitate the study of 
it.§ Indeed, wherever he went he would encounter his countrymen, or 
Londoners who could converse with him in the language of his country- 
men. In Bolingbroke’s house he would probably hear little else, for 
Lady Bolingbroke scarcely ever ventured to express herself in English ; 
and of Falkener’s proficiency in French we have abundant proof. But 
among the cultivated Englishmen of that day there was one remarkable 
exception, and that was unfortunately in the case of a man with whom 
Voltaire was most anxious to exchange ideas. “Pope,” wrote Voltaire 
many years afterwards, could hardly read French, and spoke not one 
“syllable of our language.” || Voltaire’s desire to meet Pope had no 
doubt been sharpened by the flattering remarks which Pope had two 





* Gentleman's Magazine for Feb. 1747. t Jd. for Nov. 1758. 

$ G@uvres Complies, Beuchot, vol. xxxviii. p. 46. 

§ See the Flying Post or Weekly Medley, the first number of which appeared on 
October 8, 1728. 

|| See Spence’s Anecdotes (Singer, 8vo0), p. 204, note. 
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years before made about the Henriade, or, as it was then entitled, La 
Ligue. A copy of the poem had been forwarded to him from France by 
Bolingbroke, and to oblige Bolingbroke he had managed to spell it out. 
The perusal had given him, he said, a very favourable idea of the author, 
whom he pronounced to be “a bigot but no heretic ; one who knows autho- 
rity and national sanctions without prejudice to truth and charity; in a 
word, one worthy of that share of friendship and intimacy with which 
you honour him.” * These complimentary remarks Bolingbroke had, it 
seems, conveyed to Voltaire, and a correspondence appeared to have ensued 
between the two poets, though no traces of that correspondence are now 
to be found.t Of his first interview with Pope three accounts are now 
extant. The first is that given by Owen Ruffhead, the substance of 
which is repeated by Johnson in his life of Pope; the second is that 
given by Goldsmith, and the third is that given by Duvernet. It will 
be well, perhaps, to let each authority tell his own story. 

“Mr. Pope,” writes Owen Ruffhead, “ told one of his most intimate friends that 
the poet Voltaire had got some recommendation to him when he came to England, 
and that the first time he saw him was at Twickenham, where he kept him to dinner. 
Mrs. Pope, a most excellent woman, was then alive, and observing that this stranger, 
who appeared to be entirely emaciated, had no stomach, she expressed her concern 
for his want of appetite, on which Voltaire gave her so indelicate and brutal an 
account of the occasion of his disorder, contracted in Italy, that the poor lady was 
obliged immediately to rise from table. When Mr. Pope related that, his friend 
asked him how he could forbear ordering his servant John to thrust Voltaire head 
and shoulders out of his house? He replied that there was more of ignorance in 
this conduct than a purposed affront; that Voltaire came into England, as other 
foreigners do, on a prepossession that not only all religion, but all common decency - 
of morals, was lost among us.”—Life of Pope, 4to, p. 156. 


Next comes Goldsmith :— 

M. Voltaire has often told his friends that he never observed in himself such a 
succession of opposite passions as he experienced upon his first interview with 
Mr. Pope. When he first entered the room and perceived our poor, melancholy poet, 
naturally deformed and wasted as he was with sickness and study, he could not help 
regarding him with the utmost compassion; but when Pope began to speak and to 
reason upon moral obligations, and dress the most delicate sentiments in the most 
charming diction, Voltaire’s pity began to be changed into admiration, and at last 
even into envy. It is not uncommon with him to assert that no man ever pleased 
him so much in serious conversation, nor any whose sentiments mended so much upon 
recollection.—Life of Voltaire, Miscellaneous Works, iv. p. 24. 

It is difficult to reconcile these accounts with the narrative of 
Duvernet, who, as he almost certainly had his information from Thiériot, 
is an authority of great weight :— 

Dans leur premiére entrevue ils furent fort embarrassés, Pope s’exprimait tres 
péniblement en francais, et Voltaire n'étant point accoutumé aux sifflements de la 
langue anglaise ne pouvait se faire entendre. Il se retira dans un village et ne 
rentra dans Londres que lorsqu’il eut acquis une grande facilité 4 s’exprimer en 
anglais. 





* Letter to Bolingbroke, dated April 9, 1724. 
t See Pope’s letter to Carye, dated December 25, 1725. 
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This seems to us by far the most probable account. It is certain 
that Voltaire devoted himself with great assiduity to the systematic 
study of English shortly after his arrival among us. He provided him- 
self with a regular teacher, who probably assisted him not only in the 
composition of bis letters, which he now regularly wrote in English, but 
in the composition of his two famous essays.* He obtained an intro. 
duction to Colley Cibber, and regularly attended the theatres, following 
the play in a printed copy.t His studies were, however, interrupted by 
his suddenly leaving England for France—an expedition attended with 
considerable peril, and conducted with the utmost secrecy. The par- 
ticulars of this journey are involved in great obscurity. That he 
undertook it with the object of inducing the Chevalier de Rohan to 
give him an opportunity of avenging his wounded honour—that for 
some time, at least, he remained concealed in Paris, not venturing to 
have an interview with any friend or with any relative—is clear from 
his letter to Thiériot dated August 12,1726. That he was at Wands- 
worth again, almost immediately afterwards, is proved by a letter to 
Mademoiselle Bessiéres, dated October 15, in which he speaks of himself 
as having been there for two months. 

He arrived in England in a state of abject depression, and this 
depression was aggravated by ill-health and the cross accidents of fortune. 
He had brought with him a bill of exchange of the value of 20,000 
francs, and this bill—not being in immediate need of money—he had 
neglected to present. On presenting it to the man on whom it had been 
drawn—one D’Acosta, a Jew—D’Acosta informed him that three days 
‘ before he had become bankrupt; and the money was lost. His mis- 
fortune, however, happening to reach the ears of the King, the King 
good-naturedly sent him a sum which has been variously estimated, but 
which probably amounted to a hundred guineas, and so relieved him 
from pressing embarrassment, But what affected him most was the 
news of the death of his sister. This threw him into an agony of grief. 
There is nothing in the whole range of Voltaire’s voluminous correspond- 
ence so touching as the letter in which his feelings on this sad occasion 
found vent. It was addressed to Mademoiselle Bessiéres, the lady who 
had sent the intelligence. It is dated “ Wandsworth, October 15, 1726.” 
He describes himself as acquainted only with the sorrows of life; he 
is dead, he says, to everything but the affection he owes to his corre- 
spondent. He alludes bitterly to the “retraite ignorée” from which he 
writes ; and he says it would have been far better, both for his relatives 
and himself, had death removed him instead of his sister. ‘ Les amer- 
tumes et les souffrances”—so run his gloomy reflections—“ qui en ont 
marqué presque tous les jours ont été souvent mon ouvrage. Je sens 
le peu que je vaux; mes faiblesses me font pitié et mes fautes me font 





* La Voltairomanie, pp. 46, 47. 
¢ Chetwood’s History of the Stage, p. 46. 
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horreur.” On the following day he wrote in a similar strain to Madame 
de Berniéres. He was in deep distress, too, at the cruelty and injustice 
with which he had been treated by his brother; and to this distress he 
subsequently gave passionate utterance in a letter to Thiériot.* But 
neither depression nor sorrow ever held long dominion over that buoyant 
and volatile spirit. On the very day on which he was thus mournfully 
expressing himself to Madame de Berniéres, he was, in another letter, 
dilating with enthusiasm on the beauties of Pope’s poetry. This we 
learn from a very interesting fragment preserved by Warburton in his 
notes to the Hpistle to Arbuthnot. As the fragment appears to have 
escaped the notice of all Voltaire’s editors and biographers, and as it 
proves the very high opinion he entertained of Pope’s genius, we will 
quote a portion of it :— 

I look upon his poem called the Essay on Criticism as superior to the Art of 
Poetry of Horace, and his Rape of the Lock is, in my opinion, above the Lutrin of 
Despreaux. I never saw so amiable an imagination, so gentle graces, so great 
variety, so much wit, and so refined knowledge of the world, as in this little 
performance. 

It would be interesting to know if this manuscript letter, which War- 
burton describes as being before him as he wrote, is now in existence. 
It was dated October 15, 1726. 

Of his movements during the autumn of 1726 we know nothing. 
The probability is that he was engaged in close study, and saw little 
society. He instructs his correspondents in France to direct their letters 
to the care of Lord Bolingbroke ; but he was evidently not in personal 
communication with Bolingbroke or with any member of the Twicken- 
ham circle. This is proved by the fact that he knew nothing of the 
serious accident by which Pope nearly lost his life until two months 
after it had happened, as his letter to Pope, dated November 16, shows. 
Another letter,f too—a letter undated, but evidently belonging to this 
period, and written in English—addressed to John Brinsden, Boling- 
broke’s secretary, points to the same conclusion. Very little, however, 
of the following year was spent in retirement, for we find traces of him 
in many places. His attenuated figure and eager, haggard face grew 
familiar to the frequenters of fashionable society. He passed three 
months at the seat of Lord Peterborough, where he became intimate 
with Swift,t who was a fellow-visitor. At Bubb Dodington’s mansion, 
at Eastbury, he met Young, who had not as yet taken orders, but was 
seeking fortune as a hanger-on at great houses. It was a curious chance 
which brought together the future author of the Wight Thoughts and the 
future author of Za Pucelle; it was a still more curious circumstance 





* See letter dated “ Wandsworth, June 14, 1727,” CZuvres Complétes (ed. 1880), 
vol. xxxiii. p. 172. 

¢ Preserved in Colet’s Relics of Literature, p. 70. 

{ See a very interesting extract from a MS, journal kept by a Major Broome, who 
visited Voltaire in 1765, and who heard this and other particulars from Voltaire 
himself, It is printed in Notes and Queries (first series), vol. x. p. 403. 
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that they should have formed a friendship which remained unbroken 
when the one had become the most rigid of Christian divines and the 
other the most daring of anti-Christian incendiaries.* At Eastbury 
occurred a well-known incident. A discussion had arisen as to the 
merits of Paradise Lost. Young spoke in praise of his favourite poet ; 
Voltaire, who had as little sympathy with Milton as he had with 
Zéschylus and Dante, objected to the episode of Sin and Death, con- 
tending that as they were abstractions it was absurd to assign them 
offices proper only to concrete beings. These objections he enforced 
with his usual eloquence and sarcastic wit. The parallel between the 
hungry monster of Milton, “ grinning horrible its ghastly smile,” and the 
meagre form of the speaker—his thin face lighted up, as it always was 
in conversation, with that peculiar sardonic smile familiar to us from his 
portraits—was irresistible. And Young closed the argument with an 
epigram (we quote Herbert Croft’s version) :— 

You are so witty, profligate, and thin, 

At once we think thee Milton, Death, and Sin. 


It appears, however, from Young’s poem, where he plainly alludes to 
this conversation, that he succeeded in impressing on his friendly 
opponent “that Milton’s blindness lay not in his song.” 

A letter written about this time to a friend in France, dated by the 
editors—but dated, we suspect, wrongly—1726, is a sufficient proof that 
the young exile was no longer either discontented or unhappy. “ You 
who are a perfect Briton,” thus the letter runs, “should cross the 
Channel and come to us. I assure you that a man of your temper 
would not dislike a country where one obeys to (sic) the laws only, and 
to one’s whims. Reason is free here, and walks her own way. Hypo- 
chondriacs are especially welcome. No manner of living appears 
strange. We have men .who walk six miles a day for their health, 
feed upon roots, never taste flesh, wear a coat in winter thinner than 
your ladies do in the hottest days.” t 

In March he was present at the funeral of Sir Isaac Newton. It 
was a spectacle which made a profound impression on him, and he ever 
afterwards delighted to recall how he had once been the denizen of a 
country in which the first officers of the State contended for the honour 
of supporting the pall of a man whose sole distinction had lain in 
intellectual eminence. How differently, he thought, would the author 
of the Principia have fared in Paris, He subsequently made the 
acquaintance of the philosopher’s niece, Mrs. Conduit, and of the 
physician and surgeon who attended him in his last moments ; from 
them he learned many interesting particulars. It is perhaps worth 
mentioning that we owe to Voltaire the famous story of the falling 
apple, and the preservation of the reply which Newton is said to have 








* Young dedicated to Voltaire in the most flattering terms his Sea Piece, See 
his poems, t Piéces Inédites de Voltaire. Paris, 1820. 
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given to the person who asked him how he had discovered the laws of 
the universe.* 

In the course of this year he met Gay, who showed him the Beggar's 
Opera before it appeared on the stage; t and it was probably in the 
course of this year that he paid his memorable visit to Congreve. His 
admiration of the greatest of our comic poets is sufficiently indicated in 
the Lettres Philosophiques, and that admiration he lost no time in per- 
sonally expressing. But Congreve, whose temper was probably not 
improved by gout and blindness, and who was irritated perhaps by the 
ebullience of his young admirer, affected to regard literary distinction as 
a trifle. ‘I beg,” he said, “that you will look upon me, not as an 
author, but as a gentleman.” “Tf,” replied Voltaire, disgusted with his 
foppery, “ you had had the misfortune to be simply a gentleman, I should 
not have troubled myself to wait upon you.” To Congreve he owed, we 
suspect, his introduction to the Dowager Duchess of Marlborough, who 
not only communicated to him some interesting particulars which he 
afterwards wove into his Siécle de Louis XJV., but is said to have 
solicited his assistance in drawing up her memoirs. This task he at 
first consented to undertake. The Duchess laid the papers before him, 
and issued her instructions. Finding, however, that he was to write, 
not as unbiassed historical justice required, but as her Grace’s capricious 
prejudices dictated, he ventured to expostulate. Upon that her manner 
suddenly changed. Flying into a passion, she snatched the paper from 
him, muttering, “I thought the man had sense ; but I find him, at bottom, 
either a fool or a philosopher.” The story is told by Goldsmith; + it 
would be interesting to know on what authority. 

Another story, resting, it is true, on no very satisfactory testimony, 
but in itself so intrinsically probable that we are inclined to believe 
it genuine, is related by Desnoiresterres. Voltaire, hearing that the 
Duchess was engaged in preparing her memoirs for publication, ventured 
to ask if he might be permitted to glance at the manuscript. ‘“ You 
must wait a little,” she said, “for I am revising it;” coolly observing 
that the conduct of the Government had so disgusted her that she had 
determined to recast the character of Queen Anne, “as I have,” she 
added, “since these creatures have been our rulers, come to love her 
again.” Pope’s Atossa was assuredly no caricature, and a better com- 
mentary on it it would be impossible to find. 

Like most of his countrymen Voltaire appears to have been greatly 
struck with the beauty of the English women, and about this time he 
became acquainted with one whose charms have been more frequently 
celebrated than those of any other woman of that age. Voltaire was one 
of the thousand adorers of Molly Lepel, then the wife of Lord Hervey. 
To her he addressed a copy of verses which are interesting as being the 





* Lettres Philosophiques, passim. 

¢ MS. letter written by a Major Broome, who visited Voltaire in 1765: printed 
in Notes and Queries (first series), vol. x. p. 403. 

$ Life of Voltaire, Miscellaneous Works, iv. p. 25. 
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only verses now extant composed by him in English. Their intrinsic 
merit is not, it must be admitted, of a high order, but as a literary curi- 
osity they will bear repetition :— 
Hervey, would you know the passion 
You have kindled in my breast ? 
Trifling is the inclination 
That by words can be express’d. 
In my silence see the lover— 
True love is best by silence known ; 
In my eyes you'll best discover 
All the power of your own. 
A curious fortune attended these verses. They were subsequently tran- 
scribed and addressed to a lady named Laura Harley—the wife of a 
London merchant—by one of her gallants, and they formed part of the 
evidence on which her husband grounded his claim for a divorce.* This 
has misled Mr. Parton, who supposes that Voltaire wrote them, not in 
honour of Lady Hervey, but in honour of poor Mr. Harley’s erring wife. 
That they awoke no jealousy in Lord Hervey is proved by Voltaire’s 
letter to Thiériot, dated April 1732, and by a letter he addressed to 
Hervey himself in 1740. But the beautiful wife of Lord Hervey was 
not the only lady distinguished by the admiration of Voltaire. He has 
spoken in rapturous terms of the graces and accomplishments of Lady 
Bolingbroke, for whom he finds a place in his Siécle de Louis XIV.; and 
an unpublished letter in the British Museum shows that he had paid 
assiduous court ‘to Lady Sundon, who had evidently not been insensible 
to his flattery. 

And now we come to a very curious story, a story which is related 
in detail by Ruffhead, and has been repeated by Johnson. It had long 
been suspected by Pope and Bolingbroke that Voltaire was playing a 
double part ; in other words, that he had formed a secret alliance with 
the Court party, and was acting as their spy. Their suspicion was soon 
confirmed. In February 1727 appeared the third ofa series of letters 
in which the character and policy of Walpole were very severely handled. 
The letter was written with unusual energy and skill; it attracted much 
attention, and Walpole’s friends were anxious to discover the author. 
While it was still the theme of conversation Voltaire came to Twickenham, 
and asked Pope if he could tell him who wrote it. Pope, seeing his object, 
and wishing to prove him, informed him in the strictest confidence that 
he was himself the author of it, “and,” he added, “I trust to your 
honour as a gentleman, Mr. Voltaire, that you will communicate this 
secret to no living soul.” The letter had really been written by Boling- 
broke, and bore in truth no traces of Pope’s style; but the next day 
every one at Court was speaking of it as Pope’s composition, and Vol- 
taire’s treachery was manifest. To this Bolingbroke apparently alludes 
in aletter to Swift (May 18, 1727): “I would have you insinuate that 





* This circumstance is mentioned by Chateauneuf in his Les Divorces Anglais, and 
8 diseussed by Desnoirestorres, t Additional MSS. 
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the only reason Walpole can have to ascrite them (7.¢. the occasional 
letters just alluded to) to a particular person is the authority of one of 
his spies, who wriggles himself into the company of those who neither 
love, esteem, nor fear the Minister, that he may report, not what he hears, 
since no man speaks with any freedom before him, but what he guesses.” 
Conduct so scandalous as this ought not to be lightly imputed to any 
man, and it would be satisfactory to know that Voltaire had either been 
traduced or misrepresented. It is not likely, however, that the story 
was invented by Warburton, from whom Ruffhead almost certainly had 
it, and there is, moreover, strong presumptive evidence in its favour. 
Voltaire had undoubtedly been meddling with the matter, for in a letter 
to Thiériot dated May 27,1727, he says :—‘‘Do not talk of the Occa- 
sional Writer. Do not say that it is not of my Lord Bolingbroke. Do 
not say that it is a wretched performance. Youcannot bejudge.” It is 
certain that he twice received money from the Court; it is certain that 
he visited Walpole, and that he sought every opportunity of ingratiating 
himself with the King and with the King’s friends. It is clear that neither 
Pope nor any member of Pope’s circle had much confidence in him. 
Bolingbroke has indeed expressly declared that he believed him capable 
of double-dealing and insincerity,* and what Bolingbroke observed in 
him was observed also by Young.f Nor was such conduct at all out of 
keeping with the general tenor of Voltaire’s behaviour during his resi- 
dence among us. Throughout his aims were purely selfish, and to attain 
those ends he resorted to means which no man of an honest and inde- 
pendent spirit would have stooped to use. It would perhaps be unduly 
harsh to describe him as a parasite and a sycophant ; but it is neverthe- 
less true that he too often figures in a character closely bordering on both. 
His correspondence—and his conversation no doubt resembled his corre- 
spondence—is almost sickening. His compliments are so fulsome, his 
flattery so exaggerated, that they might excusably be mistaken for elabo- 
rate irony. He seems to be always on his knees. There was scarcely 
a distinguished man then living in England who had not been the 
object of this nauseous homage. He pours it indiscriminately on Pope, 
Swift, Gay, Clarke, on half the Cabinet and on half the peerage. Ina 
man of this character falsehood and hypocrisy are the very essence of his 
composition. There is nothing, however base, to which he will not stoop ; 
there is no law in the code of social honour which he is not capable of 
violating. The fact that he continued to remain on friendly terms with 
Pope and Bolingbroke can scarcely be alleged as a proof of his innocence, 
for neither Pope nor Bolingbroke would, for such an offence, be likely to 
quarrel with a man in a position so peculiar as that of Voltaire. His 
flattery was pleasant, and his flattery, as they well knew, might some 
day be worth having. No injuries are so readily overlooked as those 
which affect neither men’s purses nor men’s vanity. 

Meanwhile he was diligently collecting materials which were after- 


* See his letter to Madame de Ferriole, dated December 1725, Lettres Historiques, 
vol. iii, p. 274. t Spence’s Anecdores, p. 285. 
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wards embodied in his Lettres Philosophiques, his Dictionnaire Philoso- 
phique, his Siécle de Louis XIV., and his Histoire de Charles XII, 
First he investigated the history and tenets of the Quakers. He sought 
the acquaintance of one Andrew Pitt, who resided in the country not 
far from London, and he attended a Quakers’ meeting, of which he gives 
a very amusing account, near the Monument. The substance of his con- 
versation with Pitt, supplemented by his own independent study of Quaker 
literature, he has embodied in the article on Quakers in the Philosophical 
Dictionary, and in the first four Philosophical Letters. He investigated 
the various religious sects into which English Protestantism had divided 
itself, and to these schisms he somewhat paradoxically ascribes the harmony 
and contentment reigning in the religious world of England. “If,” he 
observes, “only one religion were allowed in England, the government 
would very possibly become arbitrary ; if there were but two, the people 
would cut one another’s throats ; but as there are such a muliitude, they 
all live happy and in peace.” He studied the economy of the Established 
Church, and the habits and character of the clergy. Our commerce, our 
finance, and our government, each engaged his attention, and on each he 
has commented with his usual superficial cleverness. Three things he 
observed with especial pleasure, because they contrasted so strongly 
with what he had been accustomed to witness in France. He found 
himself for the first time in his life in the midst of a free people, a people 
who lived unshackled save by laws which they had themselves enacted ; a 
people who, enjoying the inestimable privilege of a free press, were, in the 
phrase of Tacitus, at liberty to think what they pleased, and to publish 
what they thought. He beheldasplendid and powerful aristocracy, not, 
as in Paris, standing contemptuously aloof from science and letters, but 
themselves not unfrequently eager candidates for literary and scientific 
distinction. The names of many of these noble authors he has recorded, 
and they are, he adds, more glorious for their works than for their titles. 
With not less pleasure he beheld the honourable rank assigned in 
English society to a class who were in the Faubourg St. Germain regarded 
with disdain. Voltaire was perhaps the first writer of eminence in 
Europe who had the courage to vindicate the dignity of trade. He 
relates with pride how, when the Earl of Oxford held the reins of Great 
Britain in his hands, his younger brother was a factor at Aleppo; how, 
when Lord Townshend was directing the councils of his Sovereign in the 
Painted Chamber, one of his nearest relatives was soliciting custom in 
a counting-house in the City. He draws a sarcastic parallel between a 
“‘seigneur, powdered in the life of the mode, who knows exactly what 
o’clock the King rises and goes to bed, and who gives himself airs of 
grandeur and state at the same time that he is acting the slave in the 
antechamber of a Prime Minister,” and a merchant who enriches his 
country, despatches orders from his counting-house to Surat and Grand 
Cairo, and contributes to the felicity of the world.* 





* See theremarkable passage at the end of the tenth letter in the Lettres Philo- 
sophigques. Itmay be worth mentioning that this work is in two forms—the English 
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But nothing impressed him so deeply as the homage paid, and paid 
by all classes, to intellectual eminence. Parts and genius were, he 
observed, a sure passport, not, as in France, to the barren wreath of the 
Academy, but to affluence and popularity. By his pen Addison had risen 
to one of the highest offices of the State. A few graceful poems had 
made the fortunes of Stepney, Prior, Gay, Parnell, Tickell, and Ambrose 
Philipps. By his Essays Steele had won a Commissionership of Stamps 
and a place in Parliament. A single comedy had made Congreve inde- 
pendent for life. Newton was Master of the Mint, and Locke had been 
a Commissioner of Appeals. He records with pride that the portrait of 
Walpole was to be seen only in his own closet, but that the portraits of 
Pope were to be seen in half the great houses in England. “Go,” he 
says, “into Westminster Abbey, and you find that what raises the 
admiration of the spectator is not the mausoleums of the English Kings, 
but the monuments which the gratitude of thé nation has erected to 
perpetuate the memory of those illustrious men who contributed to its 
glory.” He thought bitterly how in his own country he had seen 
Crébillon on the verge of perishing by hunger, and the son of Racine on 
the last stage of abject destitution. When, too, on his return to France, 
he saw the body of poor Adrienne le Couvreur refused the Jast rites of 
religion, and buried with the burial of a dog, “ because she was an 
actress,” his thoughts wandered to the generous and large-hearted citi- 
zens who laid the coffin of Anne Oldfield beside the coffins of their kings 
and of their heroes. 

O rivale d@’Athéne, O Londre! heureuse terre, 

Ainsi que les tyrans, vous avez su chasser 

Les préjugés honteux qui vous livraient la guerre. 

C'est la qu’on sait tout dire et tout récompenser. 

Nul art n’est méprisé, tout succés a sa gloire. 

Le vainqueur de Tallard, le fils de la victoire, 

Le sublime Dryden, et le sage Addison, 

Et la charmante Oldfield, et l'immortel Newton 
Ont part au temple de mémoire, 

Et le Couvreur 4 Londre aurait eu des tombeaux 

Parmi les beaux-esprits, les rois et les héros. 


Quiconque a des talents 4 Londre est un grand homme. 
La Mort de Mile. le Couvreur. 


Here we must pause. The history of Voltaire between the period 
at which we have now arrived and his departure from England in the 
spring of 1729 is too interesting and important to be treated cursorily. 
We hope in a future number to complete our sketch. 

J. 0. C. 
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Tue Kachyens inhabit the intermediate region between China and 
Burma, a great tract of hills and valleys, and are therefore chiefly of 
interest as controlling in no small degree the Western trade route from 
China, which has been several times explored, and will certainly some day 
be opened when satisfactory relations are established with independent 
Burma. Even now considerable quantities of raw cotton and English 
piece goods cross over the hills to Yunan, but every caravan has to pay 
heavy blackmail if it is to pass unmolested. The Kachyens own a 
nominal allegiance to the Burmese king on the one side, and to the 
Chinese on the other; but it is remarkably little tribute money or 
homage that either ever get out of them. The hillmen are much more 
apt to make raids on lowland villages and carry off all that is not too 
hot or too heavy. The Chinese trained bands and walled towns are 
able to hold their own, and are little molested, but there is very little 
neighbourliness between the mountain reivers and the Burmese vil- 
lagers of the Irrawaddy Valley. The Burmans dare not venture up to 
the nests of the Kachyens on the hill-tops, and when the mountaineers 
come down, they are inhospitably kept out of all the villages in the north, 
even when they come in small parties, and obviously for peaceful trading 
purposes. Outside the high log stockades of Bhamaw and other of 
the larger towns there are permanent “ zayats,” open-sided sheds of 
wattled bamboo, for their accommodation, and the townspeople go out to 
deal with them, and buy the pigs and sulphur and such like produce 
brought down from the hills, and there is a very considerable amount of 
stand-offishness between buyer and seller, and long sojourning on the 
part of the Kachyens is not tolerated. But in the majority of the 
smaller villages such visitors are looked upon as considerably worse than 
tigers, and the appearance of a party of them in the neighbourhood is a 
signal for the turning out of all the armed population. There are high 
bamboo watch-towers on eligible sites outside the stockade, and guards 
keep watch and ward in them at all hours of the day and night. Day 
attacks are rare, for the Kachyens prefer skulking up in the dark 
quarter of the moon, but they are quite possible where the dense jungle 
grows to within a stone’s-throw of the village gates. In the extreme 
north, the women usually leave the town at night to go and sleep on 
rafts and boats moored out in the stream, whenever there is a suspicion 
that the hillmen are on the move. 

This does not present a very inviting picture of the race, but the 
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Burmans have brought the evil on themselves. Long ago the Kachyens 
are represented as having been a simple people, hospitable to strangers, 
and inclined to be peaceable with all men, if only they were let alone in 
their mountain eyries. But long years of extortion and brutal treat- 
ment on the part of local governors, anxious to make as much money 
as possible, have changed them into dangerous savages, and they are no 
longer content to harry only the Burmese, but wage perpetual warfare 
on one another, uniting from time to time to attack caravans of ill-pro- 
tected traders, who have not bought themselvesimmunity. ach village 
forms a community of its own with a patriarchal chief, but the custom 
of elder sons setting out, each with his band of followers, to establish a 
colony of his own and become a “ pawmaing” himself, has led to the 
more or less close connection of circles of communities under the nomi- 
nal headship of one great chief, ‘“ Sawbwa.” Still, any interference with 
local administration would result in immediate warfare, and each village 
practically goes its own way, and only combines with the others for the 
purpose of avenging a blood feud, or for some expedition on Burmese 
villages. Such raids are chronic, and no mercy is shown on either side. 
There are seasons when the crucifixes—huge things like a triple ladder 
with diagonal cross-bars—are abundant all along the Irrawaddy banks 
and at the foot of the mountain ranges. Whenever the Burmans come 
across a Kachyen at such times, they hoist him up on one of these 
structures, run a spear into his side, and then leave him to the crows 
and vultures. The Kachyens are equally prompt, but they kill their 
man first, cut long gashes in the calves of his legs, and rub the soles of 
their feet in the blood, and then trice him up to be devoured by the im- 
partial carrion birds. Things seldom go any further than this. Every 
now and then, when the mountain caterans have been particularly bold, 
and have sacked and burnt half-a-dozen villages on the river-bank, the 
Burmese Government wakes up toa sense of responsibility, and despatches 
a regiment of the royal soldiery to exact retribution. There is a great 
deal of heavy “sniping” in the jungle, but no definite engagement, the 
Kachyens are too wily for that; as much ammunition is expended 
as would be fired off by a young regiment for the first time in action 
with the Martini-Henry, and the amount of crucifying suggests the siege 
of Jerusalem. The Kachyens make a night attack or two on the 
Burmese camp, fire their guns off defiantly, and lop off some heads and 
arms before they retreat. After a time the Burmese commissariat fails, 
and the army, having nothing to eat, incontinently disperses. Then all is 
quiet again for a time. The gallant “ A-hmoodan” return to their 
homes ; their colonel writes a grandiose report to Mandalay, announcing 
that he has gained glorious victories and exterminated the inhabitants of 
half-a-dozen hills. The Kachyens drink vast quantities of “sheroo,” a 
heady kind of beer made from rice, and feast sumptuously on captured 
beeves for a month or two, and then the old tactics begin again. The 
Burmese soldiery dare not venture up into the hills, and they cannot 
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close with the slippery foe in any other way. The Kachyens are neither 
numerous nor courageous enough to face the enemy in the open ; besides 
that, it would be very bad policy for them to do so, and so nothing defi- 
nite ever happens, and relations continue to become more and more em- 
bittered, and cannot fail to remain so as long as Burmese rule prevails, 
The very name ‘“ Kachyens,” given to them by the Burmese and 
adopted by all the surrounding nations, is an insult to their feelings, 
though it is possibly only an etymological corruption of their proper 
title, a bad shot at reproducing their names in a strange tongue. They 
call themselves Singpaw, or Singhpo, which means emphatically “ men.” 
It is a characteristic of semi-savage tribes to preserve the tradition, if 
not in their appellation, at any rate in their myths, that they were 
the first inhabitants of the earth, and that other peoples are only 
supernumeraries, a kind of afterthought, or misthriven bye-blow of the 
great spirit, or the superior beings who first populated the earth. Thus 
the wretched nomad Chyens, who wander about the mountain ranges of 
the south, believe that they were originally the most favoured race, and 
were only reduced by chicanery to their present miserable state, roving 
here and there without lands of their own, and having considerable 
difficulty even in keeping themselves alive in an all but naked state. 
A Chinese sept declare that they are descended from the first men, who 
lived in the mountains of Shuh, which were so high that the dogs took 
fright at the sun and kept up a continual howling, under the impres- 
sion that they must certainly be burnt up. In Wuh, rival archeologists 
declare that the oxen in their hill ranges did not know which was the 
sun and which the moon, both of them were so near, and used foolishly 
to go up to their necks in the streams at midnight and bellow because 
of the terrific heat. All these hill tribes believe that they are nearer 
to the heavens whence the first dwellers upon earth came, when they 
abandoned their homes of bliss to settle here. The Kassyas, who are 
very close blood-relations of the Kachyens, do not hesitate to connect 
themselves directly with the stars. These luminaries, they say, first 
appeared in connection with a gigantic tree. ‘ Up this climbed a great 
multitude, and when they were fairly among the branches, another mul- 
titude came and hewed the tree. Wherefore all the multitude remained 
above, where they form a great bazaar, and are the stars we see.” 
(Colonel Yule.) Similarly the Burmese believe the sun, the moon, and 
all the stars simply to be houses of Nat-dewahs, the happy dwellers in 
the six superior seats of Passion. These beings take a great interest in 
mundane affairs, and an earthly king goes there immediately on his 
death. The heavenly bodies only seem to us to be round because of 
their great distance from the Southern Island, upon which mankind 
dwells. In reality they are shaped like the flame of a candle. This is 
proved by the religious Zaht of Naymee. When the chariot came which 
was to convey the pious king to the happy realms, it appeared at first 
to the watching crowd that there were two moons in the sky, one in 
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the east and one in the west. But when the chariot arrived it was seen 
to be high and lofty like a house. Therefore it is a mistake to suppose 
that the sun or any of the constellations is really a globe. Such notions 
are common to all the hill tribes, and help, on the one hand, to foster 
their own opinion of their own superiority and antiquity, and, on the 
other, to preserve the geniolatry which is their invariable form of 
worship. 

The Kachyens are simply a branch of the vast horde of “ Singh- 
pos” proper who inhabit the northern Assam hills, and are better 
known to us under the title of “ Nagas” and “ Garos.” The southern 
branch is mixed up with ‘ Kakoos” and “Shans” (whose main repre- 
sentatives are the Siamese), and they trend down into native Burma 
as far as the hills permit them, the farthest south being in about the 
latitude of Tagoung, one of the ancient Burmese capitals. Those of the 
race who have settled in Hookong and Assam attach great importance 
to the name of Singhpo, and call their eastern and southern brethren 
“ Kachyens” and “ Kakoos,” as a term of reproach, deeming it the 
greatest: possible insult to be so addressed themselves. Probably they are 
the mysterious “ Gold-teeth” of whom Ser Marco Polo writes; but if 
they are, they have long since lost the wealth and civilisation, if it can 
be called such, which led them to adopt the singular custom of casing 
their incisors. 

A “Kachyen” village is always as nearly as possible on the summit 
of a mountain peak, either in a sheltered glen near a rivulet, or straggling 
loosely up a gentle slope near the top. It is no easy matter to obtain 
access to their villages even for a European. A pure Burman would 
never dream of such an undertaking, and among the northern tribes it 
would be little less dangerous for a white man. Some years ago a reck- 
less, harum-scarum Englishman, who was hardly responsible for his 
actions, explored the river north of Bhamaw, and took it into his 
head that some Kachyens peacefully viewing him from the bank were 
meditating hostilities. He therefore incontinently proceeded to thin 
them out with his express rifle. The consequence is that, ever since, 
any European venturing into these latitudes is forthwith made a target 
of, and the establishment of better relations seems a very long way off, 
even to the patient Romish missionaries. Farther south, however, some 
of the villages are more accessible, though only under proper credentials. 
One of the most friendly, though never visited by more than one or two 
Europeans, is that of Wah Pong, a hamlet perched upon one of the 
highest peaks, almost direct east of Bhamaw. ‘The path is over an 
alluvial plain, through secondary jungle for twelve or fifteen miles, and 
then the hill rises suddenly, steep out of the plain. It requires all the 
sure-footedness of a Thibet pony to climb the narrow path as it winds up 
the rough boulder-covered slopes, shaded by gigantic trees that hang 
creepers and parasites to entrap the unwary. Close upon the summit 
the incline becomes much more gentle, until at last a level grassy avenye 
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leads into the village. Just outside this is the tomb of the last Sawbwa, 
or more properly Pawmaing, as the subordinate chieftains are called, 
It is a square, double-roofed bamboo structure, seven or eight feet high, 
with a trench dug all round about it, and a post standing by, nailed on 
which is the skull of the buffalo sacrificed over the grave, to prove to 
the spirits that due respect had been paid to them. The graves of the 
common people, close at hand, are marked with a conical grass struc- 
ture, like a diminutive haystack, hollowed out and mounted on a short 
post. These last for about a year, and are not renewed. There is no 
use in perpetuating unpleasant memories, and they are mostly women 
anyhow. The men usually die on a foray, and the crows and kites eat 
them. 

A formal avenue always exists as the entrance to a Kachyen 
village. There is only one, because, for the most part, the hill is only 
accessible from the one side, and in any case visitors are not wanted, 
The only place the villagers themselves wish to go to is down to the 
plains to visit Bhamaw, or more frequently to “ sorn upon” ill-protected 
lowlanders, and for that purpose one path is good enough. Besides, the 
spirits have to be kept out, and an increased number of entries would 
only multiply troubles. On each side of the broad grassy pathway are a 
number of bamboo posts, four feet high or thereabouts, and every ten 
paces or so, taller ones, with strings stretching across the path, supporting 
small stars of split rattan and other emblems. There are also certain 
hieroglyphics which may constitute a kind of embryo picture-writing, 
but are understood by none but the Meetway, or priest. Farther in are 
wooden knives stuck into the tree trunks, wooden dahs, and spears and 
axes and other weapons for the use of the spirits when they come that 
way. The Kachyen religion is a worship of spirits good and bad, 
but mostly bad. They are an unlovely set altogether. Even the good 
demons are very short in the temper, and have to be kept as well sup- 
plied as possible, lest they should become angry and do mischief promis- 
cuously. The villagers, therefore, do not want the Nats, good or bad, 
to come near them at all, and as these spirits are considerate enough to 
enter only by the recognised thoroughfare, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to keep them out, if only there is no parsimony. 

The whole worship is deprecatory. The spirits cannot, or will not, 
do good to anybody except by harming somebody else, and such a re- 
quirement is not to be thought of, except in regard to a neighbouring 
community. A witch or a layman who voluntarily held communings 
with the demons would be tied hand and foot and pitched over the 
nearest precipice, or at best bundled out of the village with the anathe- 
mas of the priest. Hence the apparatus of the village avenue. To re- 
mind the Nats that offerings have been made and due regard taken 
for their comfort, some symbol of these is left behind. The bullock’s 
skull is nailed to a post ; the bamboo pipe that contained the rice-beer is 
tied to the stone where the libation was made; the baskets that con- 
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tained the fowls and ducks and pigs are suspended on long poles. Thus 

the spirits have no difficulty in ascertaining that proper respect is being 

paid to them, and suitable arrangements made for their refection. There 

is no necessity that they should go into the village itself and aanoy their 

worshippers by questing about for food. On the other hand, if they 

want to go a-hunting, or to have a fight among themselves—the hill 

deities, like the old Scandinavian gods, delight in nothing so much as a 

good set to—the groaning and shrieking of the storm wind, and the 

thunderclap, and the flashing lightning announce it to the cowering vil- 

lagers, and they keep indoors and pray that the exultant victor demons 

may be too tired after the battle to exhibit further prowess on humble 

hill-folk ; if the Nats want such diversion, there the weapons are 

ready for them outside, and they can make a start at once without 
troubling any one. ‘The village Meetway or Toomsah mumbles a 
prayer or two in a queer, droning fashion every now and again just to 
make matters a little surer, and keeps the Nats in a fairly good temper. 

But there is practically no regular ceremonial worship. The status of 
the priests shows this. When he is not actually inspired or possessed 
by demons, the Kachyen priest sinks into the commonplace reality of 
an ordinary layman. During the seasons of spiritual influenee the chiefs 
bow down low before the Meetway, but in his daily life he sinks into 
a common labourer, and carries a pig on his back, like any ordinary 
mortal. Yet the embryo priest has to pass through a very trying ordeal 
before he blossoms out into a full-blown Meetway. There is no sug- 
gestion of intellectual power or familiarity with religious ritual. A 
ladder is provided with rungs made of sword blades, with the sharp edge 
upwards, and this leads on to a platform thickset with the most keen- 
pointed spear-heads. The neophyte attains full rank, and arrives at the 
dignity of great Meetway, by climbing up this ladder, and seating 
himself on the spiked platform. If he is worthy of the post bis bare feet 
suffer no inconvenience, and he has no awkwardness in sitting down 
afterwards. There should be an entire freedom from all after traces of 
visible or apparent injury. If unsuccessful, he suffers no other penalty 
from his fellow burghers. The test is in itself sufficient punishment 
for the over-confident. Meetways and Toomsehs are not abundant. 
There are few villages without one, but he is hardly so honoured as the 
ordeal would warrant, and there are, therefore, comparatively few aspi- 
rants to ecclesiastical dignity. 

The village itself is very straggling. Every man builds his house 
where he pleases, and in what line he pleases, so that there is no sem- 
blance of a street, and in fact no two houses stand close together. There 
is a rude kind of stockade of bamboos and spiked thorn-bushes round 
about to keep out wild animals. The chief’s residence in Wah Pong 
is the nearest to the gate, and differs in no way externally from the 
other houses. These are built entirely of bamboo, and are barrack-like 
structures, 150 or 200 feet long, and from 30 to 40 feet broad. In 
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height they do not exceed 20 feet ; and as the flooring is raised above 
the surface of the ground, it is impossible to stand upright except in the 
centre of the house. The thatch is composed of coarse grass, and the 
eaves come down to within a few feet of the ground, so that, as there are 
no windows, the interior is dismal enough. But they keep out the 
storms, which are very plentiful on the hills, and that is all that is 
wanted. ach house has a private door, at which only the family may 
enter. A stranger entering by the family door would provoke the spirit 
guardian of the house, and there would be a terrible to-do on the spot. 
The house Nats, though possibly a shade above the jungle demons, 
are still very morose, unreasoning creatures, and would be as likely as 
not to wreak their vengeance on a member of the household as on the 
offending visitor. To uninitiated eyes there are no more points about 
the family door than about any other, and it is necessary therefore to be 
very careful how you enter a Kachyen house uninvited. It is not at 
all impossible that you yourself may form the immediate propitiatory 
sacrifice on the part of the household to the offended domestic demon, 
That person usually locates himself on the top of one or other of the side 
posts. He has no special regard for his involuntary hosts, but becomes 
used to their presence, and sometimes actually does them a service by 
falling foul of robbers who have disturbed his meditations. But the 
good man of the house would much rather be without him for all that, 
for he requires constant attention in the way of offerings, and hasa 
share of almost every dish that is cooked on the establishment. The 
best point about him is that he isso sluggish. 

Just outside the chief’s house are several posts, at which the pericdical 
village sacrifices are made, and all round the eaves of the houses are 
fixed skulls of buffaloes, pig, deer, and other wild animals. Inside there 
is no furniture whatever, and between the absence of windows and the 
abundance of smoke from the wood fire, it is almost impossible to see 
about you. At the head of a short ladder, which serves as a means of 
ascent, there is a kind of ante-room; but, except in the chief’s house, 
the remainder of the space consists of one long chamber. The Sawbwa has 
two or three private rooms, about the size and having externally much the 
appearance of cattle-stalls with doors to them. The fire, which on the 
breezy hill-tops is as much wanted for warmth as for cooking, burns in 
a long wooden trough filled up with earth, and is usually situated in the 
centre of the room, or a little on one side. In many of the villages the 
young men and girls do not sleep in their parents’ houses, but spend the 
night all together in the same house, the youths on the one side and the 
maidens on the other, with very little more than the breadth of the fire- 
place between them. Unchastity is not at all uncommon. In fact, 
a Kachyen unmarried woman is but lightly esteemed until she is 
proved to be a child-bearing reality. She then acquires a corresponding 
value in the matrimonial market, and a complete revolution takes place 
in the views of maiden morality. Infidelity after marriage is, however, 
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most savagely dealt with. One or both parties are commonly put to 
death, and no inquiries are made by the neighbours. As with other 
savage races, the women do nearly all the work—hew wood, draw 
water, clear the jungle for the crops, hoe up the ground, sow the seed, 
and gather in the harvest, and yet find time to weave their own dresses 
and make the neat, embroidered, tagged bags, without which the Kachyen 
is never to be seen, and inside which he carries his pipe, tobacco, 
betel apparatus, and, as often as not, a little bamboo flask of potent rice 
spirit, and a lump of home-grown opium, wrapped up in a plantain-leaf. 
The men consume vast quantities of “ sheroo,” fermented rice-beer, and 
would probably never be sober were it not that the supply of rice is 
limited on their exposed lands, and the commodity is not so easily 
carried off from the plains as cattle and fowls. On the other hand, they 
have as much opium as they please, yet there are almost no victims to 
the dire narcotic. The mode of obtaining the drug is very primitive: 
they simply cut a gash or two in the green capsules of the poppy, collect 
the juice on broad leaves, and dry it in the sun, Then it is ready to be 
smoked, and they use long metal pipes, like the Chinese, for the purpose. 

They rear no animals but pigs, and these they may often be seen 
carrying down to the lowland villages for sale, along with small quanti- - 
ties of silver and cotton, when they are in a peaceable mood. But, asa 
rule, cattle-lifting is preferred. Any buffaloes or bullocks that may be 
seen about their villages are sure to have been stolen. When we visited 
Wah Pong, the men were all away on some expedition of the kind, 
though the chieftain’s wife declared that they were hunting, which, 
however, is an undertaking that does not necessitate the enlistment of 
the entire able-bodied male population. The lady was very hospitable, 
and supplied a large dish of a somewhat meagre compound of bamboo- 
shoots and the leaves of forest trees, in consistency something between 
cock-a-leekie and an over-boiled cabbage. A diet of this continuously for 
a few weeks might enable one to live on grass. Yet, except when the 
Kachyens have been on a foray, they have little else to eat. Little 
wonder that the average stature of the men is about five feet. The 
sheroo and the plates of fermenting rice which were supplied to us as 
a kind of dessert were heady enough to demand something decidedly 
more solid in the way of ballast. 

The French Christian Brothers and an American Mission have been 
working among the Kachyens for some years, but without result. 
There are no converts, and, in fact, it is difficult to gain admission to the 
villages at all. They do not believe in the existence of one supreme 
being, and cannot be brought to understand it, though they hope for a 
future life. Literature there is none, not even a written character. The 
creating spirits, they say, gave in the beginning to all the nations a 
scheme of written characters. But the Kachyens were hungry, and 
they ate up the hide on which their alphabet was carved, and so, ever 
since, the Kachyen carries his writing in his breast. It manifests 
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itself in a steadfast incapacity ever to forget an injury, and in a firm 
holding by first principles—the good old rule. The French missionaries 
relate that they went not long ago to a new village, and found none but 
women and children in the place. They inquired where the men were, 
and were candidly told that half of them had gone out cattle-lifting in 
one direction, and the other half the other way. They were invited to 
stay till next morning, when they would see the men and have some 
beef, and they did. They stayed and saw the men and had some beef, 
and afterwards announced that it would take centuries to convert these 
people. Nevertheless, if they were properly treated by tiaeir neighbours, 
these hill-folk would probably be very harmless. In features they are 
unlike the Burmese, their aquiline noses and slighter frames, together 
with their prominent molars, showing their kinship to the northern and 
western tribes. The universal weapon is the dah, a formidable square- 
headed knife, about three feet long, and with a heavy weight of metal 
about it. This is carried in a wooden half-sheath, secured with loops 
of bamboo, and suspended across the body over the right shoulder, so 
that the hilt is ready to the hand. These dahs are used for every 
imaginable purpose, from paring the nails to lopping an enemy’s head 
off ; from clearing the jungle for the crops to carving the delicate 
tracery on the bamboo pipes. Most Kachyens carry guns of home 
manufacture, curious things without stocks, fired from the cheek, and 
consequently not particularly dangerous. In warfare they are looked 
upon as useless, except to scare the foe, and the sole reliance is placed 
upon the dah. That weapon flashes out upon the slightest provocation, 
and in riding through the jungle, if you suddenly come on a string 
of mountaineers, every sword is drawn on the instant and flourished 
defiantly till your intentions are ascertained. A Kachyen will allow 
no stranger, even in a village, to pass him except on the left or sword 
side. A brandished dah or a savage thrust will soon remind the careless 
man of the impropriety of his conduct. In the jungle paths this 
formality is most rigorously observed even between friends, It is 
desirable to be acquainted with this custom before having anything to 
do with the mountaineers, Learning from practical experience is 
trying to the nerves. They make very fair powder, selling it in big 
lumps. If broken down and steeped in brandy it granulates fairly well, 
but there is too much sulphur in it, and it fouls the barrel very fast. 

As already said, though the Kachyens are nominally subject to 
their Burmese and Chinese neighbours, the suzerainty exercised is of a 
very fallacious kind. ‘The tribesmen really have a patriarchal govern- 
ment of their own, and acknowledge no other allegiance. The Sawbwas 
are hereditary chieftains, the youngest son succeeding to his father. The 
elder brothers are expected to gather a following and go out to found 
villages of their own, in alliance with the parent townships, of course, 
and prepared to support it in the intertribal wars that are perpetually 
being waged. The chief receives a leg or other portion of every animal 
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slaughtered and a basket of paddy, or unhusked rice, from every house- 
holder in his district once a year. Besides this, the Sawbwa has 
crops of his own, which are cultivated by a system of corvées, All the 
men in the village give one day in the year for cutting down the jungle 
growth ; another for preparing the ground; a third for sowing out the 
grain ; and finally, one for gathering in the harvest. Each Sawbwa 
has, in addition, an establishment of slaves, captives in war, or men 
sold for debt, who finish off what work the service of the villagers may 
not suffice to get through. At feasts a portion of all the delicacies go to 
the chieftain’s house, and a cup from every pipe of sheroo, or arrack, 
also goes for his solace. The abundant store thus obtained is employed 
in entertaining strangers, supplying out-villages whose crops have failed, 
or who have been plundered by their neighbours, and in charity. When 
a chief of the elder stock, owning sovereignty over a large number of 
villages, wants his clansmen to assemble, he kills an ox, cooks it, and 
offers it up to the Nats. Then the greater part of the carcase is made 
up into little balls, each of which is wrapped in a plantain-leaf, and tied 
up with narrow strips of cane. One strip means that the receiver is to 
come on the following day, two on the next but one, and soon. This 
simple method economises time and outlay. All are enabled to arrive on 
the same day for the deliberation, and the suzerain is not burdened with 
the presence for any Jength of time of a number of men, for whom hehas no 
accommodation, and whose support is a very serious drain on his scanty 
storehouses ; besides that they quaff gigantic beakers of sheroo, and 
quarrel like wolves, or sparrows, or love-birds, or such-like irritable 
creatures. Members of a family are assembled in the same way for the 
avenging of a blood feud. Not a few of the southern Sawbwas are 
on terms of a certain kind with the Mandalay court, and occasionally 
appear in the palace on audience days, with their silver tribute flowers, or 
their modicum of ore and orpiment in recognition of the title among the 
Umbrella-bearing chiefs accorded to them. But the relations are of a 
very stand-offish character. The hill-chiefs are perfectly well aware that 
it is at their own option whether they appear or not, and that no puni- 
tive expedition can get at them. The Mandalay townsfolk are inclined 
to be afraid of the ragged, gawking, fiery bodyguard that follows in the 
Sawbwa’s train, and are relieved when they go without cutting some- 
body’s throat. A couple of years ago a hill chief was told by the Bur- 
mese governor of the plains below that his title as a Burman “ Woon” 
was to be taken away, because no homage had been paid for three suc- 
cessive grand audience days at the steps of the Golden Throne. The 
haughty Sawbwa simply spat on the ground and said: ‘‘ When I take 
that spittle back into my mouth the King may take back the rank he 
gave me.” He strode out of the house and swept off to his mountain 
eyrie, and a week later the Burmese governor had to lament three of the 
villages in his district harried and burnt by the hot-blooded chief. 

The Kachyens are bloodthirsty and turbulent enough nowadays, 
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but there are men still living who remember them as good-natured, easy- 
going people, glad to receive visitors as a relief to the monotony of their 
existence. Now, however, they attack all alike, and the Chinese and 
Shan caravans that traverse the passes into Yunan and Sz’chuen fare 
as badly as the Burmans, unless they pay heavy toll to be allowed to 
carry their stores of silk and tin and jade down to the safety of the 
bazaars. The actual physical difficulties of the western overland route 
into China are not great, if only the Kachyens were conciliated, and 
this would even now be no insuperable task in the hands of a power 
which was at once firm and friendly, but it will never be effected with 


native Burmese rule. 
SHWAY YOE, 
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Tue facilities for inland travelling in modern Greece are not great, nor 
is the aim of the explorer rendered easier by prompt and easy access to 
such information as is to be had concerning routes, methods, and safety 
of communication. At Athens, the necessary instruction is, after a little 
trouble, to be picked up ; but it is not everybody who approaches Greece 
from its capital. My object was to pass leisurely from Corfu to the Augean 
by the Isthmus of Corinth, halting on the way to visit some, at least, 
of the memorable places that lie to right and left of that famous track. 
One of the sacred spots I aspired to scan was Delphi, the cradle of 
Hellenic civilisation, though now a mere magni nominis umbra. All, 
however, I could ascertain, after the most diligent inquiry at Corfu, was 
that I must postpone the gratification of my curiosity till I reached 
Patras. There, doubtless, I should learn how best to wend my way to 
the Castalian Fountain and the ancient haunt of vanished oracles. 

But though it is not possible in the chief of the Ionian Islands to 
ascertain anything whatever concerning the roads, conveyances, and 
security of the Grecian mainland, no one can help feeling that Corfu is 
thoroughly Hellenic, in the modern sense of that word. The Greek of 
to-day, as far as I have observed him, isan inferior Italian—with inferior 
traditions, inferior aspirations, and inferior character, yet recalling in his 
tastes, habits, and manners the people of Magna Grecia. Save for the 
picturesque dresses of the fellows from the opposite Albanian coast, 
you might fancy that Corfu was one of the small seaboard cities of the 
“Regno.” One observes the same familiar talent for doing nothing 
inoffensively ; the same remarkable capacity for making a cup of coffee 
or a tumbler of lemonade, supplemented by a small newspaper, consisting 
mostly of advertisements, serve for the occupation of a couple of hours; 
the same eager facility for talking about nothing at all, and consuming as 
much tobacco as a reasonable economy will permit. Outside the town of 
Corfu you find yourself in a very inferior Italy indeed ; for the Italians 
are genuinely proud of their recovered greatness and acquired liberty, 
and have borne without a murmur heavier taxation than is inflicted on 
any other European people, in order to far figura, to cut a figure com- 
mensurate with the suppressed importance of their country. But the 
Greeks, and the inhabitants of Corfu more especially, make little or no 
effort to maintain even the material advantages that have been be- 
queathed them. Nothing could well have been more costly than the bar- 
tacks England erected at Corfu while the Ionian Islands yet belonged to 
us; and the solid walls and almost cyclopean masonry of the forts still 
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remain. But what in them, and about them, can go to wreck and ruin, 
are gradually tending to that consummation. Not a shilling is spent 
to preserve buildings upon which untold sums were originally lavished, 
The barracks were crammed with troops, for the controversy was still 
going on concerning the Greco-Turkish frontier; and the dirt and 
neglect that surrounded and stamped the place are indescribable. The 
magnificent roads made during our occupation are left to the untender 
mercies of time and the seasons ; and in driving from Corfu to Paleocas- 
trizza, a distance of some sixteen miles, the journey is considerably 
lengthened by the necessity to which by no means fastidious drivers 
must defer of steering perpetually from one side of the road to the other, 
in order to avoid the ruts, holes, and pitfalls with which a once splendid 
highway is now seamed. Even as it was, my companion and J had to 
put up with a considerable amount of jolting; so that, in spite of the 
- hoary olive woods, carpeted with wild flowers, through which the road for 
the most part passes, it was with some satisfaction we descried the convent- 
crowned crag of Paleocastrizza soaring into the blue air from the blue sea, 
only another half-hour in front of us. In a little land-locked bay at the 
foot of the bill, sitting on the myrtle and arbutus that grow stuntedly out 
of the very shingle, we ate our bread, figs, and oranges, and concurred 
in believing that here it was Nausicaa received Ulysses, after washing 
the garments destined for her nuptials, and conducted him to the court 
of Alcinous. Here, too, we convinced ourselves, all difficulties and 
authorities to the contrary notwithstanding, the Phzacian galley which 
conveyed Ulysses to Ithaca was on its return changed to stone, as de- 
scribed in the thirteenth book of the Odyssey, by the vengeance of Neptune, 
just as it was entering the port. Ifany one doubts it, let him go to Paleo- 
castrizza. There, sitting where we sat, he will see a rock as strongly 
resembling a petrified galley as either nature or art could make it. Let 
him also ascend to the convent, and learn how dull, ignorant, and abject, 
piety can become in unworthy hands. I never visited an Italian 
monastery, no matter how poor or how remote, without finding abundant 
intelligence and sympathy, if of a singular kind. But the sea-gulls lazily 
flapping over the Adriatic seemed more human than the two tonsured 
custodians of the convent of Paleocastrizza. 

On the following evening, an hour before sunset, we were on board 
the Austrian steamer that was to convey us tothe Gulf of Corinth. No 
one had been able to say when it would start, and in all such matters 
you must take your chance when you sail in Grecian seas. Once fairly 
started, however, one is amply rewarded for past uncertainty and 
confusion. No indolence of man can alter the highway of the sea. Its 
ruts are of its own making, and these it speedily repairs. It happened 
to be smoother on this occasion than macadam or asphalte, and in the 
colour of the dying day the Albanian coast stood out, transfigured. 

“Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore” were within hail, while on the right 
towered the mountains of the island of Santa Maura, better known to the 
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stranger as Leucadia. Shortly, all these, and more, were wrapped in night. 
But morning brought kindred sights, and long before we anchored off Zante 
we could scent the flowers for which the island “ Zante, Zante, Fior di 
Levante,” is celebrated. For less than a shilling I bought a huge 
bouquet of the rarest flowers, for which in Covent Garden one would 
have had to disburse three guineas, to find half an hour later that my 
travelling companion had got one still larger and still more beautiful for 
sixpence. It was well on into the afternoon before we lifted anchor, 
drawing ever nearer to Ithaca, and seeming to pass among almost as 
many islands as form the Cyclades. Long before we approached 
Mesolonghi darkness again had descended. We could descry it only by its 
lights, and it was evident that it would be late before we reached Patras, 
where we proposed to disembark and pass the night. Our notion was 
that we should be able to get across from Patras to the Scala of Salona 
somehow or other ; and once at Salona, Delphi would be accessible. We 
knew that our steamer did not stop at Scala, but from Patras made for 
the head of the gulf. So, as soon as Patras was reached, we dropped 
down with our baggage, amid a clamour of boatmen, strongly recalling 
Naples, and were rowed in darkness to the shore. My companion, with 
our effects, was to make for the Hotel de la Grande-Bretagne as best 
he could, and I was to go straight to a certain consul, and learn from 
him, if still out of bed, how to get to Delphi. 

Once face to face with this worthy person, all my schemes for 
performing the journey were dissipated. There was no earthly means of 
getting from Patras to Scala unless one took one’s chance of tossing about 
several days in the gulf in a sailing boat. The winds, the currents, all 
were declared to be incalculable. I inquired if there was not a little 
steam tug of some kind. Yes, there was, but it did not carry more coal 
than would take it across the gulf, and how was it to get back again? 


. Suddenly this question was put to me, “ But why did you not go on by 


the steamer you came by? It does not touch at Scala in going up the 
gulf, but it does in coming down, and you would thus be at Salona 
shortly after noon to-morrow.” 

Matters would have been greatly simplified had 1 been vouchsafed 
this information at Corfu. We should not have quitted the steamer, 
and should willingly have resigned ourselves to another night on board 
toachieve our object, Had the steamer already left Patras? For it 
was only to touch there, and then proceed onits journey, and of that we 
must take our chance. It was night, and pitch dark; and there were 
no signals in the harbour to tell us whether the boat had gone or not. 
I rushed off to the hotel as fast as ill-paved streets would let me, to find 
my travelling companion comfortably ensconced in bed. I hurriedly 
explained the situation, and that if we did not succeed in getting aboard 
again before the steamer had started we should have to wait another 
week before we could make for the abode of the Muses. A hand-barrow 
for the reconveyance of our luggage was with difficulty obtained, and 
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away we went stumbling through the dark streets of Patras down to the 
equally dark quay. “ Had the boat gone?” “No;” and away we were 
pulled through the still water by four urchins, who at once began quar- 
relling about the division of the spoil we had promised them in case we 
were not too late. Presently we saw something black and big loom out 
of the water, and then we knew it was all right. It was all right, how- 
ever, only in one sense. Our berths had gone, and it was plain we 
should have to spend the night on deck. In ordinary times this is no 
great hardship in such a climate as that of Greece, even at the end of 
March ; but the vessel was crowded with Albanian volunteers, and as 
soon as steam was up they poured into the fore part of the vessel 
with their beds, their rugs, and their malodorous selves, and made night 
hideous with unsavoury snoring. 

It is not every night, however, that is spent under the consciousness 
that with dawn the summits of Helicon and Parnassus will tower into 
view on one side, and Acro-Corinth will soar into the air on the other; 
and that all around will be mountains and shores still peopled with the 
prehistoric fables and the human history of a people who have left 
behind them a matchless mass of myths and social records. We may 
soon expect to see the Isthmus of Corinth disappear, and steamers will 
then proceed straight up the Gulf of Corinth to Athens. At present 
they are brought up short at Lutraki; passengers and goods are con- 
veyed across the neck of land in omnibuses and wagons to Kalamaki, 
and there they are put upon another steamer and conveyed in a few 
hours through the Gulf of Salamis to Athens. There is nothing, there- 
fore, to detain the steamers that traffic in the Corinthian Gulf long 
at Lutraki; and, intending as we did to visit Corinth later, we were 
glad to be again descending the Gulf on our way to the Scala of 
Salona. 

A big name, particularly in Greece, often does duty for a very 
small thing; and Scala is the “ port” of Salona, the ancient Amphissa. 
Scala consists of a khan, a few houses, many boatmen, and half a dozen 
vehicles. One of these last we engaged to take us to Salona, or, as I 
will call it, Amphissa, a distance of about ten miles. This journey 
we were assured we must make if we wanted to visit Delphi; for at 
Amphissa, and from Amphissa alone, was there a good road thither, and 
at Amphissa we should procure hcrses or mules for the expedition. The 
information was utterly incorrect; for there is a road from Scala to 
Delphi by Chryso, though from Chryso to Delphi it is only a mule-track, 
and it was unnecessary to go to Amphissa at all. The mistake, however, 
was immaterial, and, indeed, perhaps a fortunate one, for Amphissa is 
worth a visit. Such madcap driving as our charioteer indulged in 
from Scala to Amphissa I never elsewhere experienced. Indeed, it 
cannot properly be designated driving at all. Sitting with his legs 
dangling over the side of the driving-box, and twisting cigarettes or 
smoking them, be talked to his rough, competent little horses, but never 
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handled the whip or the reins. Amid clouds of dust—all roads in 
Greece are dusty—the animals galloped along at about fourteen miles an 
hour, twisting from side to side of the road, and only kept from leaving 
it by the charm that lurked in the mystic objurgations addressed to them 
at critical moments by our Hellenic Jehu. Shortly before we reached 
Amphissa we were overtaken by another vehicle of exactly the same 
pattern, and urged along in precisely the same manner, and by dint of 
similar incantations. Then a regular chariot race began, as to which 
should enter Amphissa first; and between rows of olives we raised 
Olympian dust with axles that must indeed have glowed. We won by 
about two lengths, drawing up before a khan that scarcely boded either 
a warm welcome or goodly cheer. We had fortified ourselves with a 
letter to a shopkeeper in the place, whom we found doling out an infi- 
nitesimal quantity of sugar to a barefooted, bareheaded maiden, his only 
customer. He seemed delighted to have an excuse for leaving his store 
and accompanying us back to the khan. As, however, he spoke no 
known language but his own, and as I found that what there lingers 
with me of the Homeric speech of my schooldays is scant, and was 
utterly unintelligible, we wandered about in search of a pundit who 
the worthy grocer and haberdasher had made us understand could talk 
Italian. In the course of the search we made acquaintance with several 
citizens of the place, dressed in the picturesque Albanian costume, and 
who all offered us coffee and gum arabic sweetened with honey. The 
discovery of the interpreter seemed a matter of utter indifference as com- 
pared with this hospitable ceremonial. At last the linguistic go-between 
was unearthed, and then we were able to make known our wishes to 
visit Delphi, alias Castri, the name by which it is now known to the 
natives of Greece. A bargain was soon struck, and two horses, with 
two guides, were to be outside the khan at six o’clock the following ° 
morning. 

Partly, no doubt, from a genuine wish to be polite and good-natured, 
but partly also from a deep-seated craving for human society, no matter 
how unentertaining, our newly made friends never deserted us for the 
rest of the day. Only one of them could really hold discourse with us ; 
but that seemed immaterial. A Greek, like an Italian, cannot conceive 
that any human being should wish to be alone; and his notion of per- 
forming the rites of hospitality is to give just as much of his presence 
as possible. One would gladly have exchanged this for some food that 
could be eaten, or for some bed that could be slept upon. But there was 
neither ; and we managed as best we could without them. Even had 
there been anything to lie down upon but floors of unutterable filth, 
and bundles of wrappers that seemed to have been huddled round the 
unwashed forms of many generations of the descendants of the 
Locrians, sleep would have been out of the question. In Amphissa the 
day belongs to the children ; the night belongs to the dogs. Both are 
about equally noisy. All through the darkness the dogs, a huge shaggy 
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breed, howled, bayed, and battled. I doubt if any one could have turned 
on his pillow, supposing him to have possessed such a thing, without 
arousing the watchful ears and awakening the deep-mouthed throats of 
that canine chorus. Amphissa was once a mighty town; it is now an 
unnoticeable village; all that is left of the greatness of old, mentioned 
by Pausanias, being the ruins of the walls of its Acropolis, and these 
had been so pulled down and built up again for other purposes, and 
again let go to ruin, that they no longer possess any meaning or signifi- 
cance, beyond affording a fresh text for any one who wishes to preach 
upon the vanity of human life and the mutability of human greatness, 
The situation of Amphissa is still beautiful, and that is all that can be 
said of it. The mountains are behind it, the Crissean plain and the Gulf 
of Corinth below it; and its little peddling trade is supported by the 
people who till the olive-groves around it. 

I should think the whole world presents no such contrast between 
past greatness and present nothingness as the site and neighbourhood of 
Delphi. The Chryso that has been spoken of is of course the ancient 
Crisa, founded by the Cretans on an agreeable slope at the lower end of 
the gorge of the Pleistus ; and Delphi originally was only a local Crissean 
sanctuary. But when the Dorians settled at the foot of Parnassus, 
Delphi was brought into association with Tempe, and by degrees was 
placed under the protection of the Amphictyonic States, and became the 
sacred centre of the Hellenic world, being withdrawn from the authority 
of its mother-city, though not without considerable resistance on the 
part of Crisa. All this one may read in many an erudite volume; but 
there is nothing to help the imagination to confirm it in the barren, 
stony, all but trackless mountain territory that surrounds the former 
haunt of Apollo. In going to Delphi, or, as I have said it is called by 
‘ the country folk, Castri, we left Chryso below us, and so got nearer to 
the home of the eagles. It goes without saying that the ride abounded 
in charm—the charm of solitude ; wild flowers, mountain outlines, blos- 
soming scrub, and recurrent glimpses of the lake-like Gulf of Corinth 
far below. But streams there are none, woods there are none, ruins 
there are none, roads there are none. It is like riding through a pri- 
meval world, where nothing has ever happened save the periodical revo- 
lution of the unpeopled seasons. It is almost impossible to believe, and 
wholly impossible to picture to yourself, that you are journeying where 
once tens of thousands of enthusiastic and highly civilised pilgrims 
annually journeyed to the seat of learning and religion, the home of 
poetry and prophecy, the centre of wealth, law-giving, and national 
aspiration. Delphi was the headquarters of Apollo; and Apollo was, 
as Curtius says, the supreme Exegetes, the ultimate source of legality. 
“ In all questions concerning the foundation of new sanctuaries, and the 
institution of the worship of gods, heroes, and the dead, he sate as the 
native maker of the law to all the world, on his throne in the centre of 
the earth,” Once, and once only, we met some sheep, tended by a couple 
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of shepherd lads, with an earthenware vessel at their side. One of our 
guides, a young, good-looking chap, as lithe and supple as a chamois, 
darted off at the top of his speed, raised the vessel to his lips, and drained 
deeply. Water is sadly scarce in Greece, and the very name of it 
inspirits the Greek peasant as the mention of beer or cider inspirits the 
English bucolic. So excited was he by his pull at the cold water that he 
drew his pistol from his girdle, cocked it, made believe to aim at an eagle 
that was flying overhead many hundred yards beyond range, exclaimed 
“Turchia !” and made the mountains ring with patriotic laughter. It 
was his way of conveying to us that if Greece had to fight Turkey, 
Turkey would share the fate of the eagle when brought within reach of 
the sportsman. 

Probably so much power, temporal and spiritual, was never before 
or since concentrated in one spot as once at Delphi. Here Apollo 
announced to man the mind and dictates of Zeus. Even the Greek 
Calendar fell under the superintendence of Delphi. It was under the 
sanction of Delphi that the Olympian festivals were established. It was 
Delphi that,taught the great Hellenic doctrine of harmonious develop- 
ment. “Know thyself” and “Moderation in all things” were two of 
the inscriptions to be read over the porch of the temple. Though Apollo 
came to Delphi through trackless forests, it was imperative that roads 
not only secure but commodious should lead to his sanctuary. Hence 
the very width of the road to Delphi acquired sacred significance, and 
its gauge of five feet four inches prevailed throughout the greater part 
of Greece. Thus Delphi, both directly and indirectly, helped to main- 
tain the sentiment of common nationality, to regulate religious worship, 
to determine chronology, to deepen the moral consciousness of the people, 
to advance colonisation, and to spread a many-sided culture. Its in- 
fluence upon art was equally strong. The Temple of Apollo was the 
germ of the noblest architecture of Greece ; and thence music and poetry 
drew their most powerful inspiration, just as at the same time it 
remained a great political centre for the entire Hellenic world. But it 
was its political character that concealed the seeds of its ruin. The 
time came when, by reason of the fratricidal struggle between the states 
of Greece, and mainly between Athens and Sparta, Delphi had to take 
aside. For a season it strove craftily to hold the balance between the 
two; but when that operation became impossible, its influence declined, 
and its authority as a central umpire necessarily disappeared. Even by 
the time of the great Persian war it had fallen into discredit. Its 
oracles had proved cowardly and irresolute, and strove to keep back 
some of the Amphictyonic States from patriotic action. At last its 
original aim and purport vanished, and, in flagrant violation of its fun- 
damental law and meaning, sanguinary victories won by Hellenes over 
Hellenes were commemorated by tablets at Delphi. 

The village or hamlet of Castri occupies the site of ancient Delphi. 
Some few excavations have been made by German enthusiasts; some 
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small sections of fallen columns have been set on end ; a narrow strip of 
marble pavement has been cleared of superincumbent rubbish, and on 
one side of the excavation Greek inscriptions have been let into the earthen 
wall. They all seem utterly out of place ; and despite the fact of remem. 
bering where one is standing, one cannot help wondering how they got 
there. Round them are small primitive dwellings, tenanted by a simple 
and unlettered people. Nor are there many of these. The place scarcely 
deserves the name of a village. We had fortified ourselves with a line from 
our friend the grocer and haberdasher at Amphissa to the head man of the 
place. There was no difficulty in finding him. He was a splendid 
fellow to look at, six-foot two in his buskins, with a head like St. Luke, 
a magnificent model for any one in search of the picturesque. His 
general appearance was savage enough, but his eyes had an unusual 
mildness in them : and after reading the letter, he was evidently disposed 
to do anything he could for us. But again the difficulty of oral com- 
munication arose. Again, however, it was settled by the appearance of 
a peasant who had been a sailor, who had command of perhaps fifty 
Italian words, most of them pertinent to common conversation. Every 
male denizen of the place mustered round us as soon as they perceived 
that we were under the protection of the head man of Castri; and we 
were favoured with their society for the rest of our visit. They were 
keenly anxious to know how much territory Greece was to get from 
Turkey, and with the aid of a small map we were able to enlighten them. 
They understood all about the value of Epirus and the worth of Janina, 
and shook their heads gloomily when we said that all present hope of 
obtaining the latter must be abandoned. In the War of Independence 
Castri was attacked and plundered by the Turks, and the horrible tra- 
ditions of the time still flourish among its dwellers. 

In order to give any lengthened description of Delphi, as Delphi, or 
Castri, is now, one would have to indulge in some romancing. There is 
nothing to describe. Mountains, wild flowers, and silence—that is all. 
Our hosts—for such they evidently considered themselves to be—trooped 
after us towards the Castalian Fountain, where their wives and daughters 
were washing the family linen. Their kirtles were tucked up, and it is 
needless to say that the young and pretty members of this classical 
laundry let out a reef or two as we approached, while the old crones 
thought that operation superfluous. The Pythia bathes in the fountain 
and sits on her tripod no more. The oracles are dumb. We drank of 
the sacred water above where it was muddied by the industrious vestals 
of to-day, and chewed some of its cresses. What Muses there were, 
were up to the elbow in soapsuds. Was there ever such a commentary 
on the Sic transit gloria mundi? Hard by there is still a shrine, but 
it is dedicated, not to Apollo, but to Saint Elias, who, despite his nominal 
patronage of the little chapel, is completely overshadowed, as in so many 
other Greek churches, by the Mother of God. That is the title she is 
always given ; no metaphorical word like a Madonna being employed to 
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mitigate the stern directness of the doctrine with which the Blessed 
among Women is associated. Her face, as pictured in sacred Greek 
frescoes, is neither gentle nor sad, but awful, far-away, austere, I might 
almost say abstract. You may see something of it in Cimabue. But 
the Italians soon made the Mother of God in their own more human 
image, and dowered her with tears, smiles, and indulgent pity. Nor 
does one see among Greek believers the same vulgar familiarity with 
things supposed to be sacred that strikes one among the sacristans, 
beadles, and ciceroni of Italy. The little church was literally covered 
with mural decorations, all of them dedicated to the lives of saints, or to 
the story of the Redemption. One of these represented “the Resurrec- 
tion;” and while my companion and I were admiring it for its artistic 
value, the retired mariner, who evidently thought that to us heretical 
Englishmen the theme of the fresco was novel, attempted to describe 
it to us in short, crisp sentences denuded of copulatives, and com- 
pressed to accommodate his extremely limited acquaintance with the 
language in which he tried to speak. But his enthusiasm made him 
roughly eloquent ; and when, accompanying the words with pertinent 
gesticulation, and winding up the story by narrating the triumph of Christ 
over Death and Hell, he exclaimed, “ Cristo morto; Cristo sepolto: niente 
a Dio! Sorge Cristo, Evviva Cristo!” all the male denizens of Delphi 
crossed themselves at mention of the name; and Apollo and the Pythia 
and the Muses’ seemed, as Milton says, “ with hollow shriek the steep 
of Delphos leaving.” . 

Close by the church is the monastery of St. Elias, containing one 
monk. Under an ilex-tree he spread out a mattress and pillows, that 
we might repose; and as it was impossible te get rid of our retinue even 
for an instant, much as we naturally desired to be left to that silent 
solitude which is the true genius loci of all places that have a past, we 
threw ourselves down and feigned slumber. On the grass, and under 
the trees around, our Delphic following likewise flung themselves, and 
were soon sleeping and snoring in good earnest. Then we opened our 
eyes, gazed at the bright blue sky through the dark green foliage, lis- 
tened to the distant murmur of the most sacred fountain in the world, 
and pondered many things. 

The midday siesta over, we were invited to the house of the head 
man, and there regaled with dried olives, curds, sour bread, Castalian 
watercresses steeped in vinegar, and what I should call turpentine if 
my hospitable friends had not offered it as wine. As we ate, women 
and children came and timidly glanced at us; one young creature very 
beautiful, and holding a child in her arms as none but a Greek or an 
Italian mother knows how to hold a child. All these people are pic- 
turesque by unconscious and inevitable instinct. That labourer leaning 
on his spade is a picture. That matron marching to the well is a 
flawless composition. That fellow lying along the wall is attitudinising 
unawares. The various group around us as we fed arranged itself as at 
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the prompting of some cunning artist. But were we really going? 
Would we not stay three days? If we would they would kill a kid, and 
we would all be merry together. The temptation would have been great 
but for the reflection that for three mortal days we should never be able 
to stir without being accompanied by the whole population of Delphi. 
They attended us somewhat on our way, and then once more we were in’ 
the company of the mountains. We returned to Amphissa by Chryso, 
afar more flourishing place than Castri, though nothing more than a 
good-sized village. A little way below it, just as the Gulf of Corinth 
began to broaden out to our gaze, we met a civil engineer, with two 
attendants and a theodolite. He was making a survey for a road from 
Scala to Delphi. So, by-and-by, Delphi will be accessible by carriage ; 
and those who want to see it'as it still is, had better make haste. For 
the company of Mr. Cook will soon invade the Castalian Fount, and the 
personally conducted tours of Mr. Gaze will become familiar with the 
shrine of Apollo. You will telegraph or telephone to the Pythia Hotel 
for a bed, and the Oracles of the place will be valets and couriers, 
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3y THE AUTHOR OF “FOR PERCIVAL.” 
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CHAPTER XV¥I. 
A Last Loox. 


LATE that afternoon, as 
Rachel sat over a book by 
the fireside, Laura came 
in and walked slowly up 
the room, pausing for a 
moment at a side table 
to handle a little orna- 
ment, which rattled as 
she put it down. When 
she reached the rug she 
stood on the further side, 
with her face slightly 
averted, looking down- 
ward at the fire. Shedid 
not speak, but Rachel, 
turning a leaf, raised her 
eyes. “Oh!” she said 
under her breath. 

Laura was shaking 
from head to foot, and 
deadly pale. She glanced 

apprehensively at Rachel, and her lips moved before she uttered a sound. 
“ Yes,” she said, “ there’s some bad news.” 

Miss Conway leaned forward, fixing her intense eyes on the other’s 
face. “ Go on.” 

“ Adam,” said Laura. ‘ Adam is dead.” 

The book slid from Rachel’s knee, and she put her hand to her heart. 
The words sounded like a foolish echo of some horrible, impossible thing 
which she had already heard. She sat looking at Mrs. Latham, She 
did not speak ; what could be the good of asking questions about the 
circumstances of a nightmare? She waited for it to pass away. 

Laura had been afraid of the news she had to tell; she felt that she 
did not understand Rachel, and that any explosion of feeling was possible. 
But this silence was as alarming as the worst. A moment later Rachel’s 
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eyes wandered from her companion’s face. She stooped and picked up 
her book, and closed it carefully, smoothing a doubled leaf. 

“Tt is terrible,” said Laura. “So sudden. It was his heart, you 
know. He died late last night.” 

“ Late last night!” Rachel repeated. There was a flash of terrified 
insight in her glance. ‘‘ At Redlands?” 

“Yes. You knew he was going there?” 

“T knew he had gone. Oh! I understand now; it is true!” She 
uttered the last words in an awestruck voice. 

“Young Chesterton came with the news; Dick’s friend, you know. 
At the first moment I thought he had come to tell me that Dick—— 
But it seems they telegraphed to him to go down to Redlands, and he 
sent young Chesterton on with the telegram. Would you like to see it?” 

Rachel stretched out her hand, took it, read it, and gave it back, re- 
lapsing into an attitude of passive hopelessness. 

“ Poor Adam !” said Laura ; “it is very, very sad. I was afraid you 
would feel it. I thought you would care.” 

“Did you?” Miss Conway asked. Her voice had a sound of miser- 
able scorn in it. ‘‘ Why should you think I would care? Yow don’t 
care ; you would have cared if it had been Dick! He won’t care, either ; 
he is too honest to pretend it. And Mr. Lauriston’s sisters won’t care ; 
no, nor those others, those Polhills and people.” 

“Rachel! What do you mean? Why do you say such things?” 
Mrs. Latham was startled, and her eyes filled with tears. “I don’t 
know much about the Polhills, but I don’t see why you should think we 
are ungrateful. I wouldn’t think it of you !” 

“Wouldn’t you?” said Rachel. “ You may if you like!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What have we ever done for him?” she answered passionately. 
“He has helped us all, and we have given him nothing, we did not 
even believe in his danger, we smiled, and shrugged our shoulders 
at it. And now he is gone. Ah!” she exclaimed, rising suddenly 
to her feet, “he has gone to his wife! She loved him, she knew 
it, she could tell him. Thank God he had that one love ;” she turned 
away and spoke in a broken voice. ‘“‘ What does the rest matter, since 
he had that? And yet—oh! Adam! Adam! Adam!” 

Laura’s tears were falling ; she stepped forward impulsively, but 
Rachel drew back, looking dry-eyed at her left hand with the ring on it. 
“ There is his ring,” she said, “his pledge that he would come when I 
wanted him. But he won't now; it isall over. He has gone to his 
wife. I let him go, what could I do? He said it would be best that he 
should never come back, but that was for my sake. I say now that it 
is best for his own.” 

“Rachel, dearest!” Mrs. Latham exclaimed ; but Rachel was gone, 
gliding from the room with a swift wavering movement, as if she hurried, 
yet missed some accustomed guidance. Laura dropped into a chair, and. 
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let her tears flow. The shock of her cousin’s sudden death, the choking 
heart-throb of that moment when she had feared that something might 
have happened to Dick, the dread of utterance which had come upon 
her when she brought the news to Rachel, had overtaxed her strength. 
She buried her face in her hands and wept; but after a little while she 
felt, between her irrepressible sobs, that she at least was guilty of no in- 
gratitude towards Adam. 

When she saw Rachel again it was in the dusk of the evening. She 
was lying on the sofa, clasping a handkerchief and a smelling bottle, when 
Rachel came back, and stood by her in the firelight, a pale, noble figure 
with the dusky velvet folds of her gown trailing softly over the floor. 
Laura unclosed her heavy-lidded eyes and looked up at her friend, half 
putting forth her hand in an unheeded gesture. 

“Don’t move,” said Rachel. “ You are tired, your head aches, you 
have had too much to bear. But you will be better to-morrow, will you 
not? And to-morrow I want you to dv something for me, if you will.” 

She spoke in the gentlest tone. Who would have thought it was the 
same Rachel who, only a couple of hours earlier, cried, “ Adam! Adam! 
Adam !” as if her life were escaping with her breaking voice? She was 
sad, but self-restrained and still. 

“ What is it you want me to do?” said the prostrate Laura, looking 
up faintly. 

“T want you to go to Redlands with me.” 

“To Redlands! To the Hall?” 

“No, to the village. There is an inn there, I remember it very 
well, The ‘Falcon,’ I think it is, with a sign that stands out in the 
middle of the road.” 

Laura sat up. “ Yes, the ‘Falcon.’ But, Rachel, why do you want 
to go to Redlands? I don’t see how I can.” 

“You must think it over,” said Miss Conway. “If you find that 
you can, you will be doing me a great kindness. If you cannot, I must 
go alone.” 

“But why? Are you going to the Hall? Is it that you want to 
see—him? Oh! Rachel, are you sure that is wise?” 

Rachel drew back a step. “No,” she said; “I’m not going to the 
Hall. But you said Mr. Brett was there. I am going to the ‘Falcon.’ I 
shall send a messenger to ask him to come to me, I shall say a few words 
to him, and then I will come away as soon as you please.” 

“You want to speak to Dick? Why not write?” 

Rachel hesitated, considered, and then answered with a slight negative 
sign, “ You must do as you think best,” she said, “ but I shall go. I 
suppose if people take any notice they may think itstrange ; I can’t help 
that. If you could go too, it would be best, no doubt.” 

“T will go,” said Laura. She understood Rachel well enough to 
know that she was resolved, and she felt that it would be better, as she 
said, that she should not go alone, She did not understand what she 
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could want with Dick, but it was a good thing that she should turn to 
him. He might want friends hereafter, and Rachel might be a useful 
friend to Dick. ‘TI will go,” she said. 

Miss Conway smiled. It was like a pale gleam of light. “Thank 
you,” she said. “You have always been very good to me ever since the 
day he brought you to see me first.” She paused. ‘“ Did I frighten you 
this afternoon when you told me about it? I hardly recollect what I 
said. But you don’t know how good a friend he was to me, and you re- 
member that I am all along ; L.can’t have anything nearer than a friend.” 

“T hope you have mang#friends, dear,” said Laura. 

“People are very kind,” Rachel answered. “TI hope I have. But 
while Mr. Lauriston lived, I had only one. Don’t think I am ungrate- 
ful to you, but I ought to say that. My heart aches with gratitude; 
well, it is no use talking about it. If one has failed to speak at the right 
moment, it is only weakness to speak later. And don’t think anything 
more of what I may have said. Honestly, I don’t think you could under- 
stand it rightly ; I have never understood myself, and I don’t now!” 

“ Perhaps you will later,” Laura suggested sympathetically. 

“‘T don’t care,” said Rachel, moving away from the sofa. “Then we 
will go by an early train to-morrow. I'll look it out, if you don’t mind 
my ringing for lights.” There was a crisp rustling of leaves as she hunted 
in Bradshaw. “9.5. Will that do?” she asked presently. “ That is 
the express ; we shall be there a little before 11.” Laura said that it 
would do, and Rachel calmly made a note of the time, and wrote a tele- 
gram to the landlord of the “ Falcon.” “ We might not find a carriage at 
the station,” she said. Laura watched her, wondering that the passion of 
the afternoon was so utterly gone. 

Nor was there any change in Miss Conway’s demeanour when she 
came down the next morning to an early breakfast. It was true that she 
ate little, and looked weary, but she was perfectly self-possessed. Laura 
herself was uneasy, perhaps because she was ignorant of the object of 
their little expedition, but she felt that Rachel’s calmness was reassuring 
if it were not too good to last, 

As they went out of the door the postman came, and, among other 
letters, delivered one to Mrs. Latham in Dick’s handwriting. She opened 
it on their way to the station, and, having read it, handed it mutely to 
Rachel, and pretended to go on with the rest of her correspondence. 
But she sat for more than five minutes with the notice of the sale of a 
bankrupt’s stock of gloves and laces (offering an unrivalled opportunity) 
grasped firmly in her hand. “Also a large parcel of French and Irish 
cambric handkerchiefs.” She stared at the words till the type seemed 
stamped on her brain, and then all at once she read them for the first time. 

Meanwhile Rachel studied Dick’s scraw!, and found a strangely dis- 
tinct picture traced in the hurried sentences. Young Brett described his 
arrival at the Hall, and the particulars of his cousin’s death. It appeared 
that Mr. Lauriston had been to his sisters’ at Aldermere early in the 
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day, had come to Redlands without any warning in the afternoon, seemed 
tired and unwell, and declined food, saying that he had had something 
to eat on his journey. He shut himself up in the library, and busied 
himself with books and papers till dusk, when he rang for the lamp. The 
man took it in, and set it on the table by his master’s side. Mr. Lauriston’s 
whim was, as of old, to have a bright light shining on his book or desk, 
while the shadows were suffered to lurk in the corners of the great room. 
There he remained for hours undisturbed. When at last they went in, 
after repeated knockings, they found him in precisely the same place, and 
in almost the same attitude—dead. A pen ‘ij by his side, and there 
was a blank sheet of paper on the desk before“him, just as the servant 
had seen it when he carried in the lamp. It was evident, however, that 
he had risen from his chair, for he had lighted the candles in the sconces 
right and left of the chimney-piece, so that the Arcadian picture was 
brilliantly illuminated. He had then returned to his place, confronting 
the beautiful shepherdess. So they were found, with the light shining 
on their two faces, and dying away into the surrounding gloom. 

It might have been a trivial fancy under ordinary circumstances. 
Mr. Lauriston might have sat for an hour or so, gazing at the arch and 
radiant face which wore its unchanging smile for him, or for any one 
who chanced to raise his eyes to that “land of languid maying.” Then 
he might have extinguished the lights, and let the curtain of darkness 
fall over the picture and his thoughts. But Death, stepping softly out 
of the shadows, had given that passing whim the strange significance of a 
last act, and with a cold, fantastic irony had set a final seal to that legend 
of inconsolable tenderness which had haunted Lauriston in life. 

Rachel sat musing with her lips compressed. “You know that pic- 
ture?” said Laura, anxious to make some safe remark which might 
touch, yet not too deeply probe, the subject which could not be ignored. 

“No; I have only been inside the Hall once. Which room is it in?” 

“The library. It hangs over the chimney-piece.” 

“No; I never went into the library. I have heard of the picture 
often, but I never saw it. I am glad he went home toit, since that was 
all he had, as you said.” 

“Yes; but I don’t know,” Laura answered doubtfully. “I may be 
wrong.” It was a curious moment to choose for questioning her own 
belief in Adam’s empty world and eternal regret, but tho theory seemed 
to fail all at once in the presence of Rachel’s sorrowful beauty. “I may 
be wrong,” she repeated. 

She was not prepared for the answer. “Oh, no!” her companion 
exclaimed in a quick, low voice. “You cannot be; you must not be. 
Oh, no! I am certain you are right!” 

Nothing more was said before they reached the station. As the ex- 
press rushed out of the smoky London haze into the freshness of the 
April fields, Miss Conway began to talk of blackthorn and violets, and 
the thin veil of the springing blades over the long brown furrows. It 
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was not a bright day. The sky was sunless, motionless, and grey, and 
though there was no wind the air was chilly. There was nothing of the 
golden gladness of spring, and yet there was the certainty that the sap 
was rising in stem and twig, and the cowslips pushing upward in the 
turf of the meadows. Rachel broke off once or twice to ask ahout the 
stations which they passed, and when Laura said, “The next will be 
ours,” she became suddenly silent, and sat gazing at the level grey-green 
fields, where the sheep were feeding in an absorbed and business-like 
fashion. It was a pleasant rustic picture, but Rachel dimly saw a 
shepherdess driving “pink-ribboned flocks through a pink-flowered 
grove,” instead of these actual homely fields. When they alighted she 
went to the fly from the “ Falcon,” meekly following Mrs. Latham, who 
stopped to ask the man whether he was going to drive them by Ray- 
mond’s End. “ Which way is that?” said Rachel. “ Does it take us 
past the Hall?” 

“Not past the principal entrance, unless we went up to it,” said 
Laura. ‘“ We drive along by the park, and past the little gate. Do you 
care which way we go?” 

Miss Conway shook her head. 

“It’s the best road,” said the other, hesitating, and then frankly finish- 
ing her sentence. “ Adam always went that way ; the other is all up and 
down.” 

“ T know this way,” Rachel said. 

When they reached the little gate she leaned forward and flashed a 
quick glance up the leafless woodland. She tried to call up the slim, 
dark figure standing under the boughs, but failed. She could picture the 
scene by a conscious effort of memory, but the actual spot where he once 
awaited her was conspicuously empty. She threw herself back and sighed. 

At the “Falcon” they found themselves eagerly expected, and a lad 
was at once forthcoming to carry a message to the Hall. The landlady 
was full of gossip about the Squire’s death, the doctor’s certificate, which 
had made an inquest unnecessary, and the arrangements for the funeral. 
Laura lingered in the little parlour to listen, till in an incredibly short 
time the messenger returned, out of breath, and looking backward over 
his shoulder as he ran. It was so evident that Mr. Lauriston Brett was 
at his heels that Laura hardly waited to be told that he was coming, 
before she went down the road to meet him. They returned tages 
walking more leisurely, and lingered in front of the inn. 

*‘T don’t know what she wants to speak to you about,” Laura was 
saying, as they halted; “but you must go to her and hear.” 

Dick nodded, touiching his shadowy moustache with lightly caressing 
finger-tips. “I say, does she feel it much—was she very much shocked. 
when she heard of it?” he inquired. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Latham ; “ at the first moment she was. Butno one 
seeing her now would imagine it; she has been calm enough ever since. 
You needn’t be afraid, Dick ; I know you detest a scene, like all men.” 
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“« A scene, yes,” Dick muttered under his breath; “but if it were a 
tragedy!” Aloud he said, “I’m not afraid. And if I can serve her in 


any w ay——” 

“ Yes; I know you will. I wonder a little what Adam was to her,” 
said Mrs. Latham abruptly; “ or rather what he might have been but 
for that unfortunate love and loss of his, and her trouble. That’s the 
sad thing with Rachel—everytl ing might have been, nothing is.” 

Dick turned his head away, looking at a thirsty horse which had just 
been led to the trough, under the swinging sign, where it stood sucking 
up the water in greedy haste. ‘Everything might have been,” he re- 

ted. “ You can’t say anything sadder than that!” 

“ Ah, but I don’t say it for you, Dick, thank God! For you every- 
thing may be.” 

“Who knows?” said Dick, still intent on the poor creature which 
reluctantly withdrew its outstretched neck at the driver's summons. 
“T’m not so sure.” 

“ May be, and will be,” she answered in a lower voice, “ if only Adam 
has given you the chance you have a right to expect.” 

Dick faced her with an impatient gesture. ‘“ Don’t talk of that,” he 
said, “I don’t think my future is sealed up in his will. I dare say he 
has done fairly enough ; but I have heard too much speculative talk about 
his money already. It isn’t nice with the dead man lying there, and it’s 
foolish because there’s the boy.” 

“ But if he died . 

“He won't,” said Dick ; “ and if he did, I swear I think the fortune 
would escape us all, somehow. Polhill, and Jones, and my father, and 
all the rest of them have had their eyes fixed on it since they were boys, 
and it’s neither nearer nor further to-day than it was then. Leave it 
alone, Laura ; don’t you begin to think about it!” 

“Dick,” said Laura, “if I thought about it, it was for you!” 

“Good heavens!” the young fellow exclaimed, “do you think I 
didn’t know that? Of course if you went fortune-hunting it would be 
for me, but that’s just why you shouldn’t.” 

“Well, I can’t do anything if I would,” she replied. “You needn’t 
excite yourself.” 

“All right. But I’m standing talking here instead of doing what 
Icame todo. Hadn’t I better see Miss Conway ?” 

“We've got a sitting-room upstairs. They'll show you. I think 
T'll walk a little way down the lane ; I shall see you before you go back, 
but I won’t go up with you now.” And Mrs. Latham strolled off in 
the direction of the Hall. 

Mr. Lauriston Brett was ushered upstairs and announced. He found 
Miss Conway studying a little damp-spotted engraving of a celebrated 
racehorse which hung on the wall. There were two or three other 
works of art in the best sitting-room of the “ Falcon,” and literature was 
represented by a County Almanac, intent on the eclipses and movable 
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feasts of two years earlier, an old volume of the Hvangelical Magazine, 
and the Life of the Rev. Samuel Proser, a Wesleyan minister of some 
local celebrity. The proportions of the room were by no means stately, 
The ceiling was so low that it became a very obtrusive feature, and the 
floor had curiously unexpected undulations, so that Dick went hurriedly 
downhill to shake hands with Miss Conway, and then followed her up 
a gentle incline to the fireplace. ‘ Won't you sit down?” she said, ag 
she took a grim horsehair-covered arm-chair. 

“ Thanks,” Dick replied ; but he stood with his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, waiting her pleasure, and looking at her earnestly, and almost 
timidly. Rachel in that little country parlour was incongruously beauti- 
ful, like a splendid jewel in a tarnished setting. Dick perceived this ; 
but he was not aware that, as he leaned on the marble-painted chimney- 
piece, with his head very near the ceiling, he had himself a distinguished 
air of height and London elegance. 

“T ought to ask you to forgive me,” said Rachel, looking up at him, 
“for sending for you ona trivial matter. But I did not realise how 
trivial it was—how it must strike you—till I had travelled all these 
miles and was waiting for you here.” 

“Tt will not seem trivial to me. And you must remember that it 
is you who have had the journey. My walk was a mere nothing.” 

“But you must have so much to do.” 

‘“‘On the contrary, very little. At these times undertakers and such 
people take the direction of affairs, And, you see, the household at the 
Hall has been accustomed to go on for months together without the 
presence of a master.” 

“Laura showed me your letter—it haunts me,” said Rachel abruptly. 
“T have been picturing the scene ever since.” 

“To tell you the truth,” he answered, “I shut myself up in the 
library and lighted the candles to imagine it better, when everybody was 
in bed last night. It was rather ghastly.” She said nothing, and after 
a moment’s pause he went on. “ He was right after all, you see. I don’t 
know why it seemed so unlikely to me that he should die suddenly like 
that, but somehow I never expected it. Well, in one way it was merciful, 
perhaps. I know he did not like the thought of dying. And since this 
was so sudden he would escape all knowledge——” 

“ Doesn’t it give you a moment?” Rachel asked, fixing her eyes on 
the young man’s face. “‘ Not one? Forif it does, he would escape nothing. 
Other people might, but he was so quick always—he understood in 
an instant. Oh, don’t think he escaped anything unless there wasn't 
even that !” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” Dick answered doubtfully. ‘ Perhaps 
the doctors could tell.” 

“Perhaps. And perhaps they couldn’t.” 

Dick turned to the chimney-piece, and took up the earthenware 
effigy of a distinguished warrior. He gazed abstractedly at the hero's 
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pink and white countenance, aé the brilliant blackness of his hair, 
moustache, and boots, examined the streaks of coppery gilding which in- 
dicated epaulettes and gold lace, and sighed as he put him down. 

“Who went into the library first? Whofound him?” Rachel asked. 

“The butler. And then the housekeeper either heard or saw, and 
went into hysterics.” The young fellow answered with a shrug of the 
shoulders—Lauriston’s shrug of the shoulders which he had mimicked 
in sport, till now it came with an unconsciously grotesque effect, as if it 
were the dead man’s own commentary on the details of his departure 
from the world. ‘I suppose she couldn’t help it—it was her way of 
showing grief, but those hysterics seem to me so horribly out of place! 
They had quite a scene with her—I hate to think of it. It’s very absurd, 
of course.” 

“No,” said Rachel. 

“One couldn’t help thinking, if Lauriston had been there! Well, 
then, they sent for the doctor, and telegraphed to me the first thing in 
the morning.” 

“Tsn’t it very dreary, alone in that big house ?” 

“ Alone?” Dick repeated the word with a certain bitter amusement. 
“Do you really suppose I’m alone? Where do you imagine the re- 
lations are, if not coming as fast as they can, from all points of the 
compass, to look after each other, and to ask if they can be of any use?” 

“ But what do they want?” 

“Well, ditferent things. Lauriston Jones wants to manage the estate 
till Will comes of age. Polhill thinks nothing would be so good for the 
boy as to be brought up inaclergyman’s family—sound Church principles 
—in a healthy vicarage on the Cornish coast. The others want what they 
can get. But every one of them wants the whole thing all to himself if 
the boy dies. Why don’t you ask me what I want, Miss Conway?” 

Rachel, leaning back, looked at him, but did not speak. 

“ By Jove!” said Dick, flushing hotly, “I wish it might turn out 
that he’d left them their legacies, and not sixpence tome. Upon my soul 
Ido! It would be confoundedly awkward afterwards, and I should re- 
gret it all my life ; but at least I should be able to hold my head up, and 
scorn the whole lot of them to-day !” 

“‘T hope he hasn’t left you anything,” she said. 

He was a little disconcerted. “ By Jove!” he said again, “ that’s 
very good of you.” 

“Well, you could do without it—you can work! And other people 
might—might help you.” 

“Don’t propose to die and leave me something!” Dick exclaimed 
with a sudden laugh. “ That really wouldn’t mend the matter much /” 

Rachel swerved suddenly from the subject. “I must tell you what 
I wanted,” she said. “tis very foolish, but—do you remember a little 
gold ring he wore?” 

“ Yes,” said Dick, with a flash of comprehension, “That was yours?” 
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“Tt has my name—my mother’s name—Rachel Conway, engraved 
on it.” 

“ And you want it?” 

“No! no! I was afraid it might be returned to me. Will you 
see that it is buried with him, that nobody touches it? Say that he did 
not wish it to be touched. It is true, for I put it on his hand myself, 
and his last promise to me was that he would wear it till he came back 
tome. Now he never will come back, but I could not even think of 
him—everything would be utterly gone if I had the ring again. Can 
you do this for me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“IT may rely on you?” 

“Yes.” Young Lauriston Brett had an awe-struck boyish look on 
his face as he repeated his assurance. “No one shall touch it.” 

She replied with a slight inclination of her head, as a queen might 
have accepted a vow of loyalty. After a moment she spoke rapidly, 
clasping her hands so as to touch, and, as it were, to emphasise Lauriston’s 
black ring. 

“He gave me this,” she said, “and took mine, as a sign that we 
were friends. I could not keep both, and I cannot part with this. If 
our friendship is dead, I need his ring all the more to remind me that it 
once lived. If I did not prize it enough in life—and I did not !—I prize 
the remembrance now that it is all that I have left—all that I can ever 
have. He was the truest, the most patient, the most thoughtful——” 
She stopped short and turned her head away. 

“ T’ve been thinking about Lauriston a good deal since I came down,” 
said Dick, fingering the edge of the chimney-piece. 

“Oh, yes,” she made answer in a low voice. ‘We can all think of 
him now. While he was alive he thought of us.” 

“You are hard on us all. We couldn’t be always saying we were 
grateful.” 

“No, But if one had said it only once! I never did!” 

There was a silence which Dick was the first to break. “I see now,” 
he said. “ Lauriston was right. We had a talk about this, he and I.” 

“ About me?” 

Dick hesitated. “ Well, we didn’tsay so. About how a man should 
help a woman. I wanted the man to help her in his own way ; Lauriston 
wanted him to help her in hers,” 

“Yes?” 

“T thought he wascold,” said Dick, “and I said so.” Rachel’s eyes 
still rested on his in mournful questioning, but a slight curve of her lip 
betrayed her scorn. ‘ But now I suspect he wasn’t, and I think he was 
right. There is something better, I suppose, than a man’s own way.” 

“ He thought so, at any rate.” 

Dick nodded and took a step towards her. “ Miss Conway,” he said, 
“T want to say something, and I may not have such a chance again. If 
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there were anything I could do for you—I’m not such a fool as to fancy 
for a minute I could fill his place—I know better thanthat! But if there 
ever should be anything that I could do? It is just possible, you know.” 

“Tt is quite possible,” said Rachel, “for it seems to me that I have 
asked something of you already.” 

“Yes, but I don’t mean just one thing. Ifyou would remember 
that I should be ready always, would you? 1 don’t know what to say, 
I don’t know how to ask you. But if it were only just for the sake of 
my name—his name. No! that’s absurd,” said Dick. “ There’s young 
Adam Lauriston Jones at the Hall now might ask as much, or old Polhill.” 
He turned away and walked quickly to the window. 

“Mr. Lauriston Jones might not, nor Mr. Polhill either. No one 
elso might ask as much, and I thank you with all my heart. But I 
will have no more covenants of friendship ; they weigh too heavily.” 

“ Why so?” 

“T will not take where I cannot give. It is my destiny to be alone ; 
I will not try to escape it any more.” 

“ But I don’t want you to give me more than you have already given.” 

“ What is that?” 

“What you gave Lauriston—the desire to serve you without any 
reward but that of knowing that I have served you.” 

“ And I cannot promise you even that!” she exclaimed, stabbed 
with the memory of the tone in which he had said, “If for one day 
you had not been the worse for me!” Should Dick have the assurance 
which had been denied to him ? 

“No? Well, I don’t suppose I could be of any use.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Rachel. “I think I would sooner ask you for 
help than anybody. But I won’t give or take any more promises; you 
shall be free to say ‘No, if I do ask you.” Then with a sudden change 
of tone, “ Tell me about that picture. Is it very beautiful ?” 

“Very,” said Dick. 

“You could fancy yourself looking at it to the last, dying with your 
eyes on it? I must see it one of these days. I want to know what she 
was like. I can fancy him with the light shining on his face, butI can’t 
see the picture, it is a blank ; he looks at nothing.” 

“You must come and see it,” said Dick, turning his back on the 
window, and looking at her. ‘It is very beautiful.” 

“Ttshould be! Yes; I will see it. How he loved her!” she said. 

“TI found old Polhill standing in front of the fireplace about an hour 
ago, with his hands behind him and his beard slanted out, staring up at 
it. And even the boy Jones says it isn’t bad—reminds him of an un- 
commonly jolly girl down in Wales, I believe. Isay!” Dick exclaimed, 
“that’s the worst of a picture, isn’t it? There she hangs, and has hung for 
years, and smiles for Polhill as if she didn’t know him from Lauriston !” 

“Yes,” said Rachel, “‘ but it only looks like that. Mr. Lauriston 
knew what the smile meant, and Mr. Polhill doesn’t.” 
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“That's true. But when a picture has actually looked on death, it 
makes the smile seem strange somehow. A smile that never changes ! 
Suppose the Hall were to be burnt, one fancies a last glimpse of a smile 
like that through the flames and the driving smoke.” 

“T don’t mind that,” Rachel said musingly. ‘‘ When the fire was 
over and the next morning came, I think I should find her smile in the 
blue and white sky and the sunshine. But I know what would be 
ghastly. Ifshedied miserably and remorsefully,and no one knew it, and 
she hung there smiling through all the years.” 

“Oh, I say !” cried Dick. 

“She would come back and haunt the place,” said Rachel, pursu- 
ing her fancy slowly, as if by the help of some delicate, finely-drawn 
clue. ‘And when one stood looking up at her smile, and thinking of 
her with it, there would beall the black bitterness, and misery, and help- 
lessness close by, and one wouldn’t understand why the air was so heavy 
and the smile so strange.” Miss Conway stopped and looked at her 
companion. This was not Lauriston to whom she was speaking, Lauris- 
ton who found her instantly in the duskiest mazes of her thoughts ; it was 
only young Lauriston Brett, trying hard to enter into her meaning, 
“‘ What nonsense I am talking!” she said. 

“ No, I don’t think so.” 

“But indeed Tam. Hark! whatis that? Rain?” A sharp sputter 
of drops on the little panes behind Dick had made him turn. “ An 
April shower! Where is Laura?” 

“ Here she comes, hurrying up the lane.” 

“* Oh, go down and fetch her in; go, please! She has no umbrella, 
and she had such a cold last week!” The young fellow ran down, as he 
would have run into the fire just then if Miss Conway had bidden him ; 
but as he had no umbrella either, and Mrs. Latham was just gaining 
the shelter of the sanded entry, he was not of much practical use. 
They went up together, as soon as she had recovered her breath. The 
shower was over directly, but so was Dick’s talk with Rachel ; those few 
drops of April rain had ended it. He took his leave almost immediately 
afterwards; only saying to Laura, “Are you coming down on—on 
Wednesday ?” 

Laura shook her head. “ Very well,” said Dick; “I shall run up 
that evening, I think; I shan’t be wanted here any more. If I do, I’ll 
look in, and tell you about it; shall I?” 

“ Do; I shall be dying to hear,” she answered in a low voice. 

He turned quickly to Rachel, colouring a little. He did not know 
whether she had caught Laura’s meaning, or whether it was mere 
chance that made her say, as she gave him her hand, “Good-bye, Mr. 
Brett, and I may wish you—nothing ?” 

He coloured more deeply still. ‘Yes, you may, for I do mean it! 
But don’t wish too hard, for what I should do I don’t know!” 

Laura looked after him as he went off. There was a gleam of light 
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in the April heaven, and he vanished between the shining wet hedges of 
the lane, with his head held high. He was proud of Rachel’s last speech, 
and proud that she had uttered no word to remind him of the service she 
had asked of him. It would have pained him if she ‘had thought he 
could forget. 

He might be content, for her reliance on him was complete. When 
Wednesday came she was calmly sure that she should see her ring no 
more, that it was hidden in the darkness with Adam Lauriston, her 
name with him in death as in life. She showed no sign of agitation or 
grief, only a dim and curious absorption. Laura was careful to have the 
blinds drawn down, so that the front of the house looked sightless and 
vacant asa mask. Behind it Rachel rested in the deep crimson-covered 
chair, in which she sat that afternoon when she had her last talk with him. 
Abook lay open on her knee. The whole air seemed slowly throbbing 
with a knell, and before her eyes the winding road through Redlands 
Park to which he had pointed once, ‘‘ My funeral will pass that way one 
of these days,” lengthened and lengthened interminably, blotted by the 
creeping procession. She saw all the solemn and laboured blackness of 
such an occasion, ending suddenly in a blank, when, with the closing of 
the vault above his head, the common air and light would rush into the 
space in the outer world which he had occupied, effacing him. She 
simply suffered these perceptions to lie heavily in her mind. They were 
not on the surface, she hardly looked at them. Any activity of grief 
would have been unsuited to Mr. Lauriston’s memory; it would have 
jarred like a discord. One should acquiesce, since the spectacle of a 
small creature struggling against the decrees of unchangeable fate could 
only be pathetic through its absurdity. 

Laura, however, though she glanced at the clock, and was better 
informed than Rachel as to the undertaker’s arrangements, felt her cousin 
not dead, but for that one last day imperiously alive. What would he 
do for Dick? According to the answer the feeling which drove her to 
wander to and fro in feverish suspense, would harden to cold antagonism, 
or soften to kindly regret. She counted the hours till Dick could come 
with the news. Over and over again she reckoned the thousands which 
might well accumulate during the boy’s long minority, and her dreams 
of a fortune for Dick grew and glittered like soap-bubbles. - Over and 
over again she tried to bring herself back te sober probabilities, but 
could never see them uncoloured by her hope. Adam, before his boy 
was born, had made much of his cousin, so that young Lauriston Brett 
might be held.to have a prior claim, not, of course, to the great inherit- 
ance—Laura was not unreasonable—but to an ample provision. If 
Lauriston had recognised that, he was welcome to cut off the Polhills, 
and Joneses, and Laura herself, with or without a shilling. Of course 
he could not provide for everybody. 

Dick could not come till the evening, when his cousin’s impatience 
was intensified. It is always harder to be patient when one is cut off 
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from the outer world, and enclosed in a shuttered and curtained room, 
“Thank God!” said Laura at the sound of his arrival. 

He came up the room, looking slim and pale in his black. Rachel 
had said that he would not care, and indeed he had no very deep 
affection for the dead man. But he felt the importance of Adam’s death : 
it was as if he came from a royal funeral. 

“Well?” said Laura eagerly. 

He took her hand, pressed it, and turned to greet Rachel. “ Every- 
thing went off all right,” he said. “It did not rain till after it was all 
over. The church was crowded. Of course there were no end of 
carriages ;” and he began to enumerate the great people of the neighbour- 
hood who had paid their tribute of respect to Mr. Lauriston. 

Laura fidgeted. Rachel, looking downward, smiled in melancholy 
scorn, and Dick stopped short. 

“Was the will read?” Mrs. Latham asked. 

“Yes; when we got back to the Hall,” said Dick, as if she might 
suppose the hungry pack had torn it open in the churchyard. 

“‘ Well,” she urged him, “ what has he left you ?” 

He looked at the fire. ‘He has left me five thousand pounds,” he 
said reluctantly. 

Laura uttered an exclamation, sharply accented, though it was 
hardly above a whisper. It was the lowest sum that she had thought 
of as a possibility. ‘No more?” she questioned. She felt that Adam 
had been guilty of an eternal injustice, and now was powerless, “It 
isn’t enough,” she said ; “ you can’t live on that.” 

“ No,” said Dick, “I don’t mean to live on it. But why should I 
live on Lauriston ?” 

“Tt seems to me that you had a right to expect——” 

“No, I hadn’t. You are very kind; but, believe me, it’s best as it is, 
He has given me plenty to start with, and I ought to do the rest. It 
seems to me that a man may take that from his elders—education, you 
know, a start in life—I don’t see that that degrades him if he does the 
rest. I’m oddly afraid Lauriston has left me too much.” 

Rachel had thrown herself back in her chair, and was absently finger- 
ing her ring. Young Brett looked appealingly at her, and she smiled 
sweetly and faintly in return, and then suffered her eyelids to droop again. 

‘Well, if you are satisfied,” said Laura bitterly, “I confess I am 
not. I had hoped—— What has he done for the others 1” 

* He has left you a thousand pounds.” . 

“That’s very kind of him,” she answered coldly. “ And the Joneses, 
and all of them?” 

‘He has forgotten nobody who had any right to be remembered, I 
think,” said Dick. ‘“ And everybody is discontented and angry.” 

“‘ The boy has the bulk of the property, of course ?” 

“ Of course,” Dick nodded. “He has not forgotten you,” he said, 
turning to Rachel. 
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“ What do you mean?” 

“He has made you Will’s guardian, if you will undertake the 
charge.” 

She sat up suddenly, with an eager light shining in hereyes. ‘ Are 
you in earnest ?” 

“ Why, I shouldn’t joke about a thing like that,” said Dick. “ He 
has, indeed. I’m a sort of guardian, too ; I suppose that’s in case you 
don’t want to be bothered. But you are to settle everything just as 
you please.” 

Rachel rose, and stood for 2 moment gazing in the direction of the 
door, as if her thoughts were following some one who had newly gone 
out and closed it. ‘He has left me something to do for him, he has 
trusted me with his boy,” she said, half to herself. It sounded to Dick 
like a soft cry of wonder and tenderness, out of the shadows in which 
she had been lost. 

To Laura, too moodily intent on Dick’s poverty to profess interest 
in any other clause of Adam’s will, there came a sudden idea. “ Dick!” 
she exclaimed, “ what becomes of it all if the boy should die before he 
is twenty-one ?” 

“Oh!” said he, colouring, and fairly hanging his head, as if he were 
ashamed of the avowal, “if the boy died, I should come in.” 

“You would? You would have Redlands? Everything?” 

“Don’t! Yes, I should have every halfpenny. Think how they all 
hate me!” said the young fellow hurriedly. “ And quite right too. I 
stand in everybody’s way—a poor beggar who can help nobody. I’ve 
robbed them all of their dreams; I oughtn’t to be able to look them in 
the face!” 

“You would have it all,” said Laura again, “if the boy died!” She 
looked at him with dilating eyes. She was too good at heart to wish 
the little fellow any harm ; but the splendid possibility was like a golden 
light about Dick as he stood there. Moved by a quick impulse he turned 
from her to Rachel. She, too, was looking at him, drawing slightly 
backward ; but she did not speak. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


News oF THE RUTHERFORDS. 


Tue Misses Henrietta and Eliza Lauriston lived in a substantial red 
brick house about a mile from Aldermere. The Grove, as it was called, 
had a neatly gravelled drive up to the front door, a sprinkling of small 
trees about it, and an air of respectability and well-preserved age. The 
flower garden would have suggested many epithets rather than “flowery ;” 
it was restrained and neat, as if it were always carefully dressed for the 
gardener, and in the height of summer it displayed the newest varieties of 
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geraniums and foliage plants. At no season were there any traces 0 
neglect ; it was always weeded, raked, and rolled. Tho kitchen garden 
was prosperous and full. 

Rachel noted something of this as she drove up to the door, about 
three weeks after Mr. Lauriston’s funeral. Nothing would satisfy her 
but that she should go herself to fetch little William, nor would she 
allow Mrs. Latham to accompany her. ‘“ You are a Lauriston,” she 
said ; “ perhaps you will remind him of his father, or of Mr. Brett—he is 
fond of Mr. Brett—and he would not come to me. I want him to get 
used to me first. If you go, I shall not have a chance.” 

“T think you will have a chance,” said Laura. 

There had been an interchange of letters between Miss Conway and 
Miss Eliza Lauriston. The sisters disapproved of Adam’s arrangement 
with regard to the boy. They felt that they might appear somewhat 
slighted in the eyes of their acquaintances; and, besides, they were not 
satisfied with what they heard of Miss Conway’s views. They feared 
she was worldly, and that Will’s soul would be endangered. Still, it 
was a comfort that she was a lady of good position, and, they believed, 
of good family. They uttered no complaint, but expressed a dignified 
readiness to give up the child. They had undertaken the charge at their 
brother’s particular wish, Miss Eliza wrote, and at his wish they re- 
signed it. Since he had not considered what their feelings might be, she 
would not allude to them. Miss Conway would find the train which 
left Liverpool Street at 11.5, and arrived at Aldermere at 1.9, a very 
convenient one, as they invariably lunched at 1.30. The carriage should 
be waiting for her. 

This programme had been carefully carried out ; and Rachel was 
ushered into the dining-room, where the cloth was already laid. Miss 
Eliza Lauriston came forward and introduced herself. In one colossal 
sentence she alluded to the loss they had so recently sustained ; hoped 
Miss Conway was well; explained rather discursively that they were in 
the habit of sitting in the dining-room till after luncheon, when the 
drawing-room fire was lighted ; and apologised for Miss Henrietta’s ab- 
sence. She was obliged, it appeared, to keep her room that day—* one 
of her old attacks,” said Miss Eliza, as if the nature of Miss Lauriston’s 
old attacks was too universally known to need explanation. Rachel said 
that she was very sorry, and Miss Eliza passed on to a few particulars 
concerning the age and social standing of their medical man. Her 
eonversation, though discursive, was not airy ; she wandered ponderously. 
Presently she begged to be excused fora few minutes, that she might see 
how her sister was before they sat down to luncheon. 

Rachel, left alone, looked round the room. It gavea general impres- 
sion of flock paper and well-rubbed mahogany. Well-rubbed mahogany 
reveals the character as well as the circumstances of a household, and 
she felt that it suited Miss Eliza. She was probably like her mother. 
At any rate, her solidly built and rather clumsily-featured personality 
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showed no trace whatever of the type which Rachel had been accustomed 
to associate with the name of Lauriston. What would Will be like? 

She turned eagerly when the door opened, but it only admitted a 
preternaturally solemn page. His livery was dark, and a dignified self- 
restraint had been shown in adorning it with buttons. He put some 
plates on the table, made up the fire, and went out again. Rachel lis- 
tened vainly for the sound of childish feet. No one came till Miss Eliza 
returned, and announced that her sister was a little better. It seemed 
that some negligence on the part of Miss Lauriston’s maid had brought 
on the attack, which led naturally to a discourse on servants. Miss 
Eliza could not think what the world would come to. “I do assure 
you,” she said impressively, “there is not a woman servant in the house 
on whom I can really rely. They are all full of giddy fancies, and 
utterly wanting in proper respect. I could not recommend you to take 
William’s nurse—a most flighty and foolish young woman ; I gave her 
warning three weeks ago. And yet I daresay you will have a difficulty 
in finding a better ; I really think we have had twenty different nurses 
since the child came here. But, still, as I told you when I wrote, I 
could not advise you to have Emma; I believe the girl thinks of nothing 
but the ribbons outside her empty head. Have you engaged one?” 

Rachel had. 

“Well, perhaps you may be more fortunate; I hope you will be. 
We have an invaluable man-servant,” said Miss Eliza. “ Higgins has 
been with us for years, and we trust him implicitly. But just because 
he is so devoted to us, and so thoroughly respectable, the other servants 
never get on with him. There would be endless complaints if I would 
allow them ; but about that Iam firm. If you once begin that kind cf 
thing, there is no end to it, is there?” 

Rachel supposed not. 

“No, indeed,” said the elder lady decidedly. ‘“ Higgins may wish 
that I should listen to their foolish stories—that he should court inquiry 
is natural enough—but I will not. J always say to him, ‘ No, Higgins ; 
I have something better to do than to listen to such nonsense. I shall 
not do it, however much you ask me.’ And he always does ask me— 
there is nothing underhand about Higgins.” 

Rachel appeared interested in Higgins, but found no opportunity of 
speech. 

“ And Joseph,” Miss Eliza continued ; “I must say that I think we 
have secured a treasure in Joseph—the page. Henrietta is very much 
pleased with Joseph ; she thinks he shows unusual seriousness and relia- 
bility. That comes of taking a boy of respectable connections. He 
is related to Higgins. But Higgins would not have anything to do with 
engaging him ; he left it entirely to us; he feared people might say he 
had influenced us. Nothing could be more untrue; but he felt it so 
strongly that he wished to dissuade us from trying him. He even said 
he would do his best to train another boy he mentioned—a stupid lad ; 
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I’m sure he would have found him dreadfully tiresome, and nota good 
character either. But I settled it at once; and now when I say, ‘ Well, 
Higgins, my plan hasn’t turned out so badly, has it?’ he is obliged to 
say, ‘No, ma’am, it certainly hasn’t.’ He is very honest about it.” 

Rachel tried to utter a word or two of congratulation, and looked 
vaguely at the carpet. She had come to Lauriston’s sister, with her 
heart full of the thought of Lauriston and his dead love, to claim his 
child, and she was met point-blank with a panegyric on Higgins. She 
felt as if the air about her was heavy and grey, but she knew it was not 
Higgins’s fault, and hardly Miss Lauriston’s. People cannot help such 
things. 

At that moment the door opened softly, and Rachel, raising her eyes 
a little way, encountered a child’s face. “This is Will—little Will!” 
she exclaimed, starting up, and feeling absurdly shy. 

“Yes,” said Miss Lauriston. “Come and speak to this lady, 
William.” 

He came forward and shook hands. Rachel coloured, could not detain 
the little fingers which slipped out of her clasp, looked at him with eager, 
wistful eyes, and wondered what to say. ‘I am very glad to see you,” 
she hazarded. 

Will turned from her to his aunt. “Emma was packing my Noah’s 
Ark,” he said, “and she has broken the elephant. They don’t all go in 
-very easily, and she was in a hurry, and she jammed Noah’s wife in, and 
broke its trunk right off. Wasn’t shea stupid?” 

“Very careless of Emma,” said Miss Lauriston. “She might have 
known that the ark should be packed in proper time.” 

Rachel had often wondered what Will would be like, and a dim 
picture of the little, crippled lad had gradually formed itself in her mind, 
almost in spite of anything she had heard—a small, gentle figure, with 
dainty waxen features, and Lauriston’s eyes shining out of melancholy 
shadows. The timid little vision faded away in an instant. Will was 
pale, no doubt, but he was a beautiful boy, with softiy rounded face and 
limbs, golden brown hair curling in little wanton rings about his fore- 
head, delicately curved brows, and long lashes which rested on a cheek 
like a white roseleaf. His eyes were almost too quick and shrewd for 
a child ; in default of a better word you might have called them sly, pro- 
vided always you smiled as you said it. The little rosy lips, not quite 
so deeply coloured as they should have been, hinted at mutinous possi- 
bilities as well as kisses. Will was like a little captive Cupid, fretting 
and drooping a little under irksome restraint, pale for lack of sunshine 
and liberty, clothed in heavy black, and taught how to behave, but Cupid 
still and unsubdued. Even the limping gait with which he crossed the 
room did not so much suggest deformity or pain, as the cut wing which 
should hinder his escape. 

Luncheon seemed an interminable meal to Rachel. The invaluable 
Higgins waited ; the solemn page went noiselessly in and out ; Cupid, 
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with a dinner napkin tucked under his chin, because his pinafores were 
packed, ate his food in silence ; and Miss Eliza talked of the arrangements 
which she had been making, in conjunction with the bishop’s wife, for 
a sale of work in aid of a charitable institution. Rachel, while she lis- 
tened to the account of a previous failure, when a previous bishop’s wife 
omitted to ask Miss Eliza’s advice, stole occasional glances at little Will. 
Once, when he was reproved for splashing himself with gravy, he looked 
at her, as if to ascertain her opinion of his crime. “ Don’t look at Miss 
Conway,” said his aunt ; “I am sure she is quite shocked to see you in 
such a state.” And Rachel and Will, both much abashed, fixed their 
eyes upon their plates. 

At last, however, just as they had finished, there came a ring at the 
bell, and an announcement that Mrs. Marchmont was in the drawing- 
room. Miss Eliza begged to be excused for a few minutes, and departed 
to receive her visitor. Rachel looked across the room at Will. ‘“ Won’t 
you come to me?” she said. 

He came nonchalantly, and let her take him on his lap, but evidently 
waited for her to begin the conversation. ‘ Did you ever have a bow 
and arrows?” she said abruptly. The Cupid fancy suggested the ques- 
tion, and it did as well as anything else, but as soon as the words were 
uttered Rachel wondered what Higgins would think of her. 

“Once,” said Will, “last year, when I was a little boy. But Aunt 
Eliza took ’em away.” 

“ How was that? I’m afraid you did some mischief with them.” 

Will looked over his shoulder, and saw that Higgins was folding the 
cloth, and must hear his answer. “They said I shot the postman,” he 
replied. “ But if I did, it was because I was very little then. I shouldn’t 
shoot him now.” 

“ Oh, no, I hope not!” said Rachel, and touched his bright hair with 
her lips. 

Will waited till Higgins was gone, and then he said eagerly, “ Will 
you give me a bowand arrows? Iwantone,anda gun. Papa said you 
were coming ; he said you were kind. ‘Will you?” 

“We must see about it,” said Rachel. 

“ Did you like papa ?” Will continued. 

“Very much.” 

“He was worldly,” said Will. “Aunt Henrietta said so, Didn’t 
you know he was worldly ?” 

“He was very good to me always.” 

“Yes,” said Will ; “he gave you his ring. Aunt Eliza said so before 
dinner, when she went to see Aunt Henrietta. Aunt Henrietta’s got 
one of her attacks. Why did he give it to you? I should like it.” 

‘Not now,” said Rachel, closing her hand. As she felt the warm 
little fingers, trying to draw off the token of Adam Lauriston’s promise, 
she thought of his dead hand with her ring on it. Will desisted all at 
once, and looked up into her face, 
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“ Are highwaymen worldly?” he asked. 

“ Highwaymen? Well, yes. I should say they were. But whatdo 
you know about highwaymen ?” 

“Oh, I know!” and Will nodded as he released her hand. “ Joseph 
tells me. Do you know Joseph?” 

“Ts he the page ?” 

“Yes. Aunt Henrietta hears him his catechism, and the book he 
learns it out of in the pantry has got highwaymen in it. He doesn’t say 
it out of that,” Will explained ; “ hesays it out of Aunt Henrietta’s book. 
But sometimes he tells mea lot. Highwaymen have guns and pistols 
and masks, and they have black horses; always black, I think, like 
Black Bess; and they take people’s money and things, and ride away— 
quick! Do you know all about highwaymen ?” 

“T have read a little about them, not much,’ Rachel answered 
modestly. 

“ Joseph will tell you,” said the boy, his eyes shining with eagerness, 
‘You come to the pantry when he’s cleaning the plate, and he'll tell you, 
I think he’s going to be a highwayman, and I want to be one when I’m 
big, and go with Joseph. Do you think I can be one?” said Will. “ If 
I’m good and always take my medicine, do you think my foot will be 
strong so that I can be a highwayman?” 

“We'll try and make you as strong as we can,” said Rachel. “ And 
then we shall see what you want to do.” 

“ Let’s go to the pantry now, before Aunt Eliza comes back !” the boy 
exclaimed. “ Joseph is there, J know, and I dare say he will tell us some 
stories. Sometimes I sit on the dresser and he dances about. He can 
dance over the poker and tongs.” 

“No, no, we can’t go now,” said Rachel hurriedly. “ Will, shall you 
like to come and be my little boy ?” 

“Ts it pretty there ?” 

“Tt’s in London. There are a great many sights, you know. And in 
the summer time we will go to the seaside, or into the country where it’s 
very pretty.” 

‘Tt will soon be summer,” said Will. “Are there many missionaries 
where you live?” 

Quick as thought Miss Conway determined to pay a colonial bishop's 
expenses home, and let him plead his cause in her drawing-room if Will 
liked it. It was so much safer than guns and bows and arrows. “Are 
you very fond of missionaries ?” she asked. 

He looked suspiciously at her. “ Yes,” he said in a rather hesitating 
tone. “ But the black people want them most.” 

‘‘ Of course they do. Well, suppose we send them some money 4” 

“ Yes,” said Will. ‘Some of your money,” he added more doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, yes, some of my money. We'll put it in a letter and send it to 
them, shall we ?” 
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“You needn’t put itin a letter,” said Will, with the scorn of superior 
knowledge ; “ you can put it in a missionary box. I put some of my 
money in a missionary box once. It’s just like a money-box, only it 
doesn’t ever come out.” 

Rachel was agreeing to the missionary box, when Miss Eliza opened 
the door, ordered Will upstairs, and asked her to go into the drawing- 
room. She followed her hostess, only partially catching what the latter 
was saying about her friend Mrs. Marchmont. Miss Eliza ushered her 
in, and a tall old lady started out of an easy chair. “It is Edgar Con- 
way’s daughter!” she exclaimed. 

Rachel stopped short, looking blankly at her. Mrs. Marchmont was 
brown and wrinkled, her black hair was touched with grey, her eyes 
were eager and bright. She held out her thin hands. 

“Yes,” said Rachel, recovering herself, “my father’s name was 
Edgar, and I’m like him, I know. You knew him, then?” 

“Knew him! Knew him when he was a baby! I was his god- 
mother.” She whisked round to Miss Eliza. “It’s all right, you see, 
just as I said. What were you saying about being obliged to see after 
the little boy before he left? Don’t let me keep you if you want to go. 
I must have a little talk with Miss Conway. You and I will have our 
gossip later ; I’m going to stay if you will give me some dinner. It’s 
only the old people who have time to talk everything over by the fire- 
side; the young folks must be flying off in a hurry. You're going almost 
directly, I suppose ?” she said to Rachel. 

“Tn about three-quarters of an hour, I believe.” 

“To catch the train at ten minutes past four,” said Miss Eliza gravely. 
“Yes; and since you say you will excuse me, I think I will go and 
make sure that William is got ready a little while before the carriage 
comes round.” 

Mrs. Marchmont, having effected this cool dismissal, looked over her 
shoulder and nodded affably at the door which closed behind Miss Eliza. 
“ That’s all right,” she said. “'Two’s company and three’s none. Now 
we'll have a little chat about old times.” She drew Rachel to the sofa. 
“ But, bless me!” she exclaimed, “ you haven’t got any old times yet !” 

“Haven't I? I think perhaps I have,” said’ Rachel. The old 
times which weighed so heavily upon her soul, and were part of her 
destiny, though they lay beyond the limits of her actual life, rose up 
around her like a gloomy wall, shutting out the sunlight. She 
straightened herself and compressed her lips. 

“You are a Rutherford!” said the oldlady. ‘So was Edgar, as like 
his mother as possible. It does me good to see you. One goes on and 
on—people talk of life’s being short, but I’m sure it seems long enough 
when one thinks that one has done nothing but live, live, live, day after 
day, year after year, getting up and going to bed, ever since one was a 
baby—one goes on and on till the old times—no, the young times, the 
young times,” she repeated, with a tender softening of her rapid speech, 
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“seem almost like a dream. When nobody remembers about them but 
oneself, it is hard to tell what is fancy and what isn’t.” 

“ That’s true,” said Rachel. 

“ But the old times came back in flesh and blood when you walked 
into the room just now—a Rutherford every inch of you! And your 
voice, too!” Rachel thought that the voluble old lady had not giver 
herself much opportunity of judging it. Hers was not the wandering 
and all-embracing talk of Miss Eliza Lauriston, but a rush of pent-up 
words. “You have just Hester’s voice—your grandmother’s voice—and 
you carry your head in the same way.” 

Rachel contrived to use the Rutherford voice sufficiently to say : 
* You knew all my people then, not only my father?” She wondered 
as she spoke, claiming them as her kindred, how it was that she did not 
feel the old sensation of creeping horror at the thought of the Rutherfords. 

Mrs. Marchmont’s eyes, which were fixed on her with a greedy in- 
tentness, as if to catch every detail of the family likeness, brightened 
with quick pleasure. “Yes,” she said; “I was only a girl then, but I 
knew them all—Hester and John, Agatha, Paul, and poor George who 
died young. Dear! dear! to think that they should all have gone so 
long ago, and left me to talk of them—only me!” 

“Tt isn’t so very long since Mrs. Elliott died,” said Rachel. “Only 
five years last summer.” 

“Mrs, Elliott! Phebe Elliott! Don’t talk tome of Phebe Elliott !” 
and the old lady fairly stamped her foot in a frenzy of mysterious but 
unmistakable anger. “ Five years ago, was it? Yes; I dare say. Very 
likely ; I dare say.” 

It was evident that she scorned the date of Mrs. Elliott’s death. It 
almost sounded as if she felt aggrieved that it should be so recent as five 
years earlier, and would have preferred a gulf of two or three centuries, 
Rachel hardly knew how to take this outburst of wrath. Was she 
bound to defend the unknown great-aunt who had left her a fortune? 
“T don’t understand what I’ve said that I oughtn’t to say,” she began. 
“T know very little about Mrs. Elliott, but surely she was a Rutherford 
too? And I never heard why she should not be mentioned.” 

“No; I suppose not. Yes; of course she was a Rutherford, and I 
dare say a great many people would rather mention her than any of the 
others. I wouldn't, as it happens; but then I’m nobody.” 

“TI wish you would tell me what you mean,” said Rachel. “I know 
80 little——_” 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Marchmont sharply ; “I suppose you know what 
they say of those Rutherfords? You must know that!” 

“‘ That they were—mad,” Rachel answered, hardly above a whisper. 
“Tt was true, wasn’t it?” 

“Oh, I suppose so; as true as such sayings are. All I know is, 
that I don’t find any sane people to compare with them now.” 

The younger woman leaned slightly towards her, with a light 
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shining in her beautiful eyes. ‘“ You loved them,” she said softly, in a 
meditative voice. “I never thought anybody loved them. Tell me 
about them, please.” 

“What am I to tell you? What do you want to know?” said the 
old lady, between laughter and tears. “You to sit there with your 
Rutherford face—you might be Hester come back again—and say you 
never thought anybody loved them! She was the eldest ; I remember 
her wedding-day ; I was a girl just in my teens. Five-and-fifty years 
ago, and I can remember the very look of the sky that morning, and the 
roses I fastened in my frock, and the sun shining on the wheat as we drove 
the field way to church, and the people crowding in to see Miss Ruther- 
ford married to her cousin, Major Conway. If you could have seen 
them! But that wasn’t exactly possible,” said Mrs. Marchmont, with a 
quick little laugh. “ And Paul Rutherford handing everybody out, with 
a word for every one, the handsomest man there, and the brightest.” 

“Was he the eldest son?” 

“No; John was the eldest. He was tall and dark, clever, but very 
silent. I used to be a little afraid of John Rutherford when I was a 
child.” 

“T saw Miss Agatha once when I was little,” said Rachel with an 
effort, “and she frightened me. Her eyes were so strange, and I thought 
she was going to catch hold of me and keep me—I was quite a child, you 
know. You were fond of my grandmother, but did you care for Miss 
Agatha ?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Marchmont, with a passionate intonation, “I 
loved Agatha! I dream of her sometimes, and when I wake my eyes 
are full of tears. She was so good. So many years she waited for 
Matthew Elliott; helped him, prayed for him, was true to him, and then 
he married Pheebe after all. Well, Phebe was younger and fresher ; 
she had never troubled herself about any one; she was just so much pink 
and white selfishness. But Agatha’s whole life had turned to him, and 
when he failed her she couldn’t believe it; she went out of her mind. 
She used to talk about Matthew ; she fancied that she had been married 
to him, and that he was dead. The Elliotts didn’t like it, and they 
locked her up. If John Rutherford or Paul had been alive, they wouldn’t 
have allowed it ; they would have killed him first, I think. But there 
was no one left but Phebe ; your grandmother was dead too. And I 
was away—we were in India then—she died before I came back. Oh, 
my poor Agatha!” Mrs. Marchmont ended with a sob, and groped for 
Rachel’s hand, turning her head away. ‘“ And you were afraid of her, 
were you? Qh, she would never have hurt you, she was always so fond 
of children. I remember your mother, a bit of a child, about the house 
after Agatha.” 

“T wish I had known!” said Rachel brokenly, looking back with 
yearning tenderness to the lonely woman who had loved children. “ But 
my mother never knew I was frightened. Iam very sorry! And now 
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I can’t do anything, it all comes too late. Oh, but I wish I had known, 
even a month ago!” 

“Why?” 

Rachel sighed. ‘There was some one then who would have liked to 
hear.” 

Mrs. Marchmont looked at her, but was absorbed in old memories, 
“Thank Heaven!” she said, with curious devoutness, ‘“‘ Pheebe had no 
children. She was lonely, lonely as she made Agatha. And Matthew 
Elliott was no better than she deserved, a weak fool who needed a noble 
woman to keep him straight. Well, they are dead and gone; I'll say no 
more about them.” She pansed. ‘ Do you know I came over on pur- 
pose to see you? They talked of a Miss Rachel Conway, and I knew 
your mother’s name was Rachel, if you were Edgar’s child. And they 
said you would not marry because there was madness in the family: : 

Rachel raised her head proudly and gravely. 

“Perhaps you are right ; I don’t say you are not,” Mrs. Marchmont 
went on. ‘People talk of those things differently nowadays. We 
thought of it as the visitation of God ; you want to put everything under 
a microscope, and find it all out. You must decide for yourself, of 
course——” 

‘“‘T think Fate decided for me,” said Rachel. 

“ Well,” said the old lady, “you will outlast me. I shall like to 
think there is one of my Rutherfords left as long as I live, and then if 
they must end they will end well.” 

“They will end with me, and I hope with all my heart they may end 
well. The sons never married, then?” 

Mrs. Marchmont made a little negative sign. ‘George died quite 
young. He was very peculiar; he did no harm, but he certainly wasn’t 
like other people.” 

“‘ And the others?” Rachel questioned. 

The old lady hesitated. “John was out with his gun one day, and 
he shot himself; some people said it wasn’t by accident. I don’t know. 
It was within a week of his wedding-day. Nobody knew anything about 
tze woman he was going to marry ; he met her somewhere abroad, and 
I believe he proposed to her at the end of three days. But people began 
to say very queer things about her just before the wedding. I suppose 
he heard of them, I can’t tell. He simply worshipped her, but he was 
the proudest man I ever knew. Of course it might be that the stories 
were false ; you see there was this accident, and she went away, and the 
whole thing died out. I shan’t tell you her name. Perhaps he was 
troubled and unhappy, and so was careless.” 

Rachel listened thoughtfully. John, Hester, Agatha, George. “ And 
had Paul a story ?” she said. 

“Not worth telling,” Mrs. Marchmont answered hastily. “He 
caught a chill, it was commonplace enough. Nothing that anybody 
would call worth remembering so many years after. Tell me about 
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yourself,” she went on, with a sudden change of tone. “ You have come 
for the little Lauriston boy ?” 

“Yes,” said Rachel. ‘I’m his guardian, you know.” 

“ You knew his father well? I never saw him, but I have heard his 
sisters talk about him—the man who married a perfectly beautiful wife, 
lost her within the year, and was heartbroken ever after. Is that so?” 

“She died when Will was born,” said Rachel. “TI didn’t know 
Mr. Lauriston till afterwards, but they say she was exceedingly beautiful.” 

‘“‘ And was he such a mirror of inconsolable constancy ? ” 

“Everybody says so. I hope so.” 

“ Well, you may understand your friend's ways, but if you will allow 
me to speak quite frankly—an old woman should have that privilege, I 
think—there is a kind of sentiment about the story, as I have heard it, 
which I don’t appreciate. Don’t be offended, I may be misinformed. 
But, candidly, [ don’t admire the love which is so concentrated on a 
woman that it cannot endure her child’s presence, and leaves the poor 
little motherless fellow to the care of a couple of old maids, like our good 
friends here. Give me a more commonplace and wholesome affection. 
But, as I say, you may understand your friend P 

“T don’t know that I understand him,” Rachel replied proudly ; 
“but he was my friend!” Her great, clear eyes suddenly lighted up as 
she spoke. 

“ Well, that’s enough,” said Mrs. Marchmont. ‘ Make a man of his 
boy for him ; you can’t do better than that. These good women would 
soon have turned your William into an accomplished little hypocrite ; he 
watches them out of the corner of his eye, I’ve seen the little rogue. 
Take him away, spoil him as little as youcan; but love him, that’s what 
he wants.” 

“T shall love him. I’ve no one else to love,” said Rachel. 

The old lady looked at her, sighed a quick little sigh, and then smiled 
wistfully. ‘‘I wish you belonged to me, my dear! I should love you 
for your own sake, as well as for their sakes who are gone. Ah! here 
come Miss Eliza and the little man. Well, we have had our talk, Miss 
Conway and I, and it has been a great treat tome. I’m not quite sure 
whether I felt fifty years younger or fifty years older while it lasted, but 
either way it was a change, and that’s something, for one does get tired 
of one’s age sometimes. And so you are going away, William? Listen 
to me; you must make Miss Conway play with you. She didn’t play 
as much as she ought to have done when she was a little girl, on purpose 
to have her play-time with you now.” 

“No ; I didn’t play much,” said Rachel, with a glance and smile at 
the old lady. ‘ You will have to teach me, Will.” 

“You shall have a bow and arrows too,” said Will; and then recol- 
lected himself and looked guiltily at his aunt. 

“Oh, no, William ; not bows and arrows!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Remem- 
ber the postman.” 
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“ Not bows and arrows, unless Will and I can find some nice safe | 
place where postmen never come, eh, Will?” said Rachel. 

Miss Eliza said nothing, but she shook her head as if England were 
too small and too densely populated for Will’s deadly archery to be per- 
mitted. The crunching of the gravel under the carriage wheels wag 
heard, and Miss Conway hurried to put on her bonnet. “ My sister 
told me to apologise for her,” said Miss Eliza. “She is so sorry not to 
have been able to see you to-day. But one of her attacks, you know!” 
Rachel expressed a responsive regret, and they came down into the hall, 
where Higgins was looking on while the gardener lifted Will’s boxes. 
Mrs. Marchmont stood at the drawing-room door. Rachel went up to 
her, and held out both her hands. “Good-bye,” she said, “ and—and 
—kiss me, please.” The old lady kissed her ; and Rachel, looking at her 
through a burning mist of tears, felt as if she had kissed Miss Agatha, 
“TI hope we shall meet again,” she said. Yet, even as she said it, it 
struck her that the essential thing was that they should have met that 
once. 

Will meanwhile kissed his aunt, and said, “ Good-bye, Higgins,” with — 
much equanimity. He had to be reminded of his farewells to Mrs, 
Marchmont and the gardener, and a message to his Aunt Henrietta was | 
.. extracted from him with considerable difficulty. But he suddenly ran | 
back and kissed Joseph tenderly, and whispered something in his ear. 4 

“Oh, William!” exclaimed his Aunt Eliza, “don’t you know that 
it’s very rude to whisper in company?” She spoke impressively, as if 
whispering were a joy reserved for the most remote and utter solitude, 
“You should set Joseph a better example of manners.” 

Will loosed his shold, and Joseph stood erect and sorrowfully vir- ~ 
tuous. Rachel slipped something ‘into his hand, which almost startled 
him into a change of expression, and as he put a shaw! into the carriage 
she contrived to say, “‘ Don’t you think you might find something better 
to read about than robbers, Joseph?” But Joseph’said, “ Robbers ’m?” 
‘with such an innocently inquiring expression that ‘she was ashamed of 
herself, and felt relieved when they drove off. 

Will looked out of the window till they turned into the road. Then 
he settled himself on the seat by Rachel, and said cheerfully, “ We will 
have those bows and arrows, won’t we? Aunt Eliza needn’t know, and 
I was a very little boy when I shot that postman.” 














